oN the ſeveral degrees of au- 
II thors, there are none, perhaps, who 
have more obſtacles to ſurmount at their 
ſetting out than the writers of periodi- 


and he will tell you, that a new paper 
is a vain attempt after the inimitable 
Spectator and others; and all the pro- 
per ſubjects are already pre · occupied, 
and that it is equally impoſſible to find 
out a new field for obſervation, as to 
diſcover a new world, With theſe pre- 
judices, the public are prepared to re- 
ceive us; and while they expect to be 
cloyed with the ſtale repetition of the 
fame fare, though toſſed up in a diffe- 
rent manner, they fit down with but 
little reliſh for the entertainment. 

That the Spectator firſt led the way, 
muſt undoubtedly be acknowledged: but 
that his followers mult for that reaſon 
be always ſuppoſed to tread in his ſteps, 
can by no means be allowed. In the 
high road of life there are ſeveral exten- 
live walks, as well as bye-paths, which 
we may ſtrike into, without the neceſſit 

of keeping the ſame beaten track with 
thoſe that have gone before us. New 
objeRts for ridicule will continually pre- 
ſent themſelves ; and even the ſame cha- 
rafters will appear different by being 
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sT BREVITATE OPUS, UT CURRAT SENTENTIA, NEU SE 
IMPEDIAT VEREIS LASSAS ONERANTIBUS AURES: 
ET SERMONE OPUS EST MODO 71S Ti, $SAPE jocoso. 


1 WRITE) AS I'WOULD TALK; AM SHORT, AND CLEAR 5 

NOT CLOGG'D WITH WORDS, THAT LOAD THE WEARIED EARS 
A GRAVE DULT. ESSAY NOW AND THEN GOES DOWN}, 

BUT FOLKS EXPECT TO LAUGH WITH MR, TOWN» 


cal eflays. Talk with a modern critic, 


in which I have choſe to treat them. 
The dread of falling into (what they 


Hos, 


differently diſpoſed, as in the ſame pack 
of cards, though ever ſo often ſhuffled, 
2 will never be twe hands exactly 
alike. 

After this introduction, I hope to be 
pardoned, if I indulge myſelf in ſpeak- 
ing a word or two concerning my own 
endeavours to entertain the public. And 
firſt, whatever objections the reader may 
have had to the ſubjeds of my papers, 
I thall make no apology for the manner 


are pleaſed to call) colloquial barbariſms, 
as induced ſome unikiltul writers to 


{well their bloated dition with uncouth - 
phraſes and the affected jargon of pe- 


dants. For my own- part, I never go 
out of the common way of expretiion, 
merely for the ſake of introducing a 
more ſounding word with a Latin ter- 
mination. "The Engliſh lariguage is ſuf- 
ficiently copious — expreſſive without 
any further adoption of new terms; aud 
the native words ſeem to me to have far 
more force than any foreign auxiliarizs, 
however pompoully uſhered in: as Bri- 
tiſh ſoldiers fight our battles better than 
the alien troops taken into ur pay. 
The ſubjefis of my ellays have heen 
chiefly ſuch, as I 5 might recup 


mend 


— 
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mend themſelves do the public notice by 
being new and uncommon. For this 
reaſon I purpolely avoided the worn - out 
practice of retailing ſcraps of morality, 
and affecting to dogmatize on the com- 
mon duties of life. In this point, in- 
deed, the Spectator is inimitable z nor 
could I hope to ſay any thing new upon 
theſe topics after ſo many excellent mo- 
ral and religious eſſays, which are the 
incipal ornament of that work. I 
ve contented myſelf with ex- 
poling vice and folly by painting man- 
ind in their natural — — 
aſſuming the rigid air of a er, or 
the — 70 vhiloopher. I have 
rather choſe to undermine our faſhion- 
able exceſſes, by ſecret ſapping, than to 
ſtorm them by aſſault. In a word, 
upon all occafions I have endeavoured 
to laugh people into a better behaviour: 
_— am — — = of re- 
is not or being con · 
vealed ; and advice never 2 A 
detter face than when it comes with a 


one. ä 
— — ints in the courſe 
of this work, whic — might have 
1 erious air. I 
have thought it my duty to take every 
unity of e 2 
our modern Free- thinkers and En- 
chuſiaſts. The Enthufraſt is, indeed, 
much more difficult to cure than the 
Free-thinker ; becauſe the latter, with 
all his bravery, cannot but be conſcious 
that he is z whereas the former 
may have deceived himſelf into a belief, 
that he is certainly in the right z and the 
more he is oppoſed, the more he con- 
fGders himſclf as * patiently ſuffering for 
© the truth's ſake.” Ignorance is too 
fiubborn to yield to conviction; and on 
the other hand, thoſe, whom * a {ittle 
c ing has made mad, are too 
and ſelf-ſufficient to hearken to the ſo- 
her voice of reafon. The only way left 
us, therefore, is to root out ſu ion, 
by making it's followers aſhamed of 
themſelves : and as for our Free-think- 
ert, it is but right to turn their boafted 
weapons of ridicule againſt them; and 
as they themſelves endeavout to banter 
others out of every ſerious and virtuous 
notion, we too (in the language of the 
Plalmiſt) ſhould © taugh them to ſcorn, 
6 and have them in derifion.” 
It is with infinite pleaſure that I find 


mytclt ſo much encouraged to continue 


ſubject of tne 


my labours, by the kind reception which 
they bave hitherto met with from thy 
public: and Mr. Baldwin with no lej 

leaſure informs me, that as there are 
— few numbers left of the Folio edi. 
tion, he intends to colle& my papers 
into Two Pocket Volumes. The reader 
cannot conceive how much I alread 
pride myſelf on the charming figur 
which my works will make in this new 
form: and I ſhall endeavour to render 
theſe volumes as compleat as I pofſib| 
can, by ſeveral conſiderable additions 
and amendments. Though contrafted 
into the ſmall ſpace of a twelves volume, 
I ſtill hope to maintain my former dig. 
nity ; like the Devils in Milton's Pan. 
dæmonrum, who, 


— - ſmaleſt form: 
— ſhapes immenſe, and were 2 


The SpeQator has very elegantly com- 
pared his ſingle papers, * came 
out, to cherries on a ſtick; of the 
dearneſs of which the purchaſers cannot 
complain, who ire willing to gratify 
their taſte with choice fruit at it's earli- 
eſt production. I have conſidered my 
own as ſo many flowers; which 
joined rogether would make up a pretty 
noſegay; and though each of them ſingly 
taken, may not be equally admired for 
their odours, they may receive an ad- 
ditional fragrance by an happy union of 
their ſweets. 

—.— learned decoration — the _ 
my -papers, thou aps it has 
— pt my — bs a ſtand, 
I could . means diſpenſe with: fct 
ſuch is the prevalence of cuſtom, that 
the moſt finiſhed eſſay, without a motto, 
would appear to many 
and imperfect, as a beautiful face with- 
out a noſe. But cuſtom has impoſed 
upon us a new taſk, of giving tranſla- 
tions to theſe mottos ; and it has been 
the uſual method to copy them promil- 
cuouſly from Dryden or Francis : though 
as Denham has 3 — rey 
in general) the fpirit origin 
is evaporated in he transfuſion, and 
nothing is left behind but à mere capui 
4 mortnum.” A motto, as it ſtands in 
the original, * be very appoſite to the 
ay, though nothing to 

the in the common tranflarion : 
and it frequently derives all it's * 


le as maim«d' 
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ation : 


an humorous application, in a dif- 
= ſenſe to what it bears in the au- 
thor, but of which not the leaſt trace 
can appear in the verſion. For this rea- 
fon I have determined to give entire new 
tranſlations, or rather imitations, of all 
the mottos and quotations, adapted ta 
the preſent times. And theſe, I flatter 
mylelf, will reflect an additional beauty 
on my work; as ſome of them admit of 
epigrammatic turns, while others afford 
room for lively and pictureſque alluſions 
to modern mauners. In this dreſs ars: 4 
will at leaſt appear more of a piece wi 
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the eſſays themſelves; and not like the 
patch-work of random tranſlations. 

In the mean time I ſhall only add, 
that if any Nobleman, Gentleman, or 
Rich Citizen, is ambitious to have his 
name prefixed to either of theſe volumes, 
he is deſired to ſend in propoſals, to- 
gether with a liſt.of his virtues and gocd 

ualities, to the publiſher; and the De- 
11 ſhall be diſpoſed of to the belt 
bidder, 

„None but principals will he treat- 
ed with, x T 
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cm—_—_s SYS INOPES UM, NUG AQUE CANOR @» 


Hom. 


WHAT THOUCH OUR SONGS TO WIT HAVE NO PRETENCE, 
THE FIDDLE-STICK SHALL SCRAPE THEM INTO SENSE» 


HE managers of our Public Gar- 
dens, willing to make their ſum- 
mer diverſions as compleat as poſſible, 
are not content with laying out beauti- 
ful walks, and providing an excellent 
band of muſic, but are allo at much ex- 
pence to amuſe us with the old Engliſh 
entertainment of Ballad-ſinging. For 
this end they not only retain the beſt 
voices that can be procured, but each of 
them alſo has a poet in ordinary, who 
is allowed a (tated ſalary, and the run of 
the Gardens. The productions of theſe 
petty laureats naturally come within 
my notice as Criticz and, indeed, whe- 
ther I am at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Mary- 
bone, or even Sadler's Wells. I in- 
dulge myſelf in many remarks on the 
poetry of the place; and am as attentive 
to the Songs, as to the Caſcade, the Fire- 
works, or Miſs Iſabella Wilkinſon. 
Ballads ſeem peculiarly adapted to the 
genius of our people; and are a ſpecies 
of compoſition in which we are ſuperior 
to all other nations. Many of our old 
Engliſh Songs have in them an affecting 
ſimplicity; and it is remarkable, that 
our beſt writers have not beeu aſhamed 
tocultivate this branch of poetry. Cow- 
ley, Waller, Roſcommon, Rowe, Gay, 
Prior, and many others, have left be- 
hind them very elegant Ballads : but it 
muſt be confeſſed, ta the honour of the 
preſent age, that it was reſerved for our 
modern writers to bring. this kind of 
pottry to perfection. Song-writing is 


now reduced to certain rules of art; and 
the Ballad-maker goes to work by a 
methad as regular and — , as 
a carpenter or a blackſmith, 

Swift, in his Voyage ta Laputa, de- 
ſcribes a machine to write hooks in al, 
arts and ſciences: I have alſo read of a 
mill to make verſes ; and remember to 
have ſeen a curious table, by the aſſiſt. 
ance of which the moſt illiterate might 
amuſe themſelves in compoſing hexames» 
ters and tameters in Latin: inven» 
tions wonderfully calculated for the pro- 


motion of literature. Whatever gentle- 


men of Grub Street or others are ambĩ- 
tious to enliſt themſelves as hackney ſon» 
netteers, are deſired to attend to the fol - 
lowing rules, dran from the practice 
of aur modern Song - writers: a ſet of 
niuſes excellent in their manner, and 
who will probably be hereafter as much 
known and admired as Garden-poets, as 
the celebrated Taylor is now famous 

under the denomination of Water-poet. 
I muſt beg leave politively to contra- 
dit any $ inſinuating that our 
Ballad-makers are in poſſeſſion of ſuch 
a machine, mill, or table, as above - men- 
tioned; and believe it to be equally falſe, 
that it is their practice to huſtle certain 
quaint terms and phraſes together in an 
— and take them out at random. It 
3, indeed, been aſſerted on ſame juſt 
ger und, that their productions are to- 
tally void of ſenſe and expreſſion, that 
they have little rhyme and leſs reaſon, 
X 2 and 
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and that they are, from beginning to tine in Love for Love, when he talks 
end, nothing more than nonſenſical rhap- of turning poet, orders Jeremy to get 
ſodies ta a new tune. This charge I do the maids together of an evening tg 
not mean to deny: though I cannot but Crambo : no contemptible hint to cur 
lament the deplorable want of taſte, that Balla-makers, and which, if properly 
mentions it as a fault, For it is this made uſe cf, would be of as much ſcr. 
very circumitance, Which I, who am vice to them as Byſhe's Art of Pc. 
profeiſcely a Connoiſſeur, particularly try. 
admire. It is a received maxim with Fearing leſt this method of Song-writ. 
all compoſers of n. uſic, that nothing is ing ſnould one day grow obſolete, in 
{o meiodious as nonſenſe. Manly .cnſe order to preſerve to poſterity ſome idex 
is too harſh and ſtubborn to go through of it, I have put together the following 
the numberleſs diviſions and ſub-divi- dialogue as a ſpecimen of the modern 
ſions of modern muſic, and to be tilled manner, I muſt, however, be ingenu. 
forth in crotchets and demiquavers. For ous enough to confeſs, that I can claim 
this reaſon, thought is to A no farther merit in this elegant piece, 
ſprinkled over a modern Song; which than that of a compiler. It is a Cen: 
' it is the buſineſs of the finger to warble trom our moſt celebrated new Songs; 
into ſentiment. from which I have carefully culed a 
Our Ballad- makers for the moſt part the ſweeteſt flowers of poetry, and bourd 
ſlide into the familiar ſtile, and affect them u together, As all the lines are 
that eaſy manner of writing, which (ac- taken from different Songs ſet to ditt. 
cording to Wycherly) is eaſily written. rent tunes, I would humbly propels, 
Seeing the dangerous conſequence of that this curious performance ſhould be 
| meaning, in words adapted to muſic, ſung jointly by all the beſt voices, inthe 


they are very frugal of entiment : and manner of a Dutch concert, where every 
indeed they huſband it fo well, that the man ſings his own tune. I had once 
ſame thoughts are adapted to every ſong. 


re Th 
Yet, 

The wor 
Guſ. W 


You tol 
Upon 
Cor. 1 | 
Su. V. 
Cer. Ci 


— ſ — 


many 


kings 
obſer) 


122tS Ars to en ſame theughts of affixing marginal re. this p 
The only variation requilite in twenty ferences to each line, to inform the "wy 
Vallads is, that the laſt line of the ſtanza reader by note, at what place the yore, 4 Me 
be different. In this ingenious line the whence it is taken, was firſt ſung. But er101 
wit of the whole ſong coniifts; and the I ſhall {pare myſelf that trouble, by de- ſecur 
author, whether * he ſhall die if he has firing the reader to lock on the whole haps, 
© not the laſs of the mill, or © deſerves piece, as ariſing from a coalition of our and 
© to be reckon'd an aſs, turns over his moſt eminent Song-writers at Vauxhall, his f 
dictionary of riymes for words of a fi- Ranelagh, Marybone, and Sadler It 
milar ſound, and every verſe jingles to Wells: aſſuring him, that this ſhort 22 
the ſame word, with all the agreeable » dialogue contains the pith and marrov, dead 
variety of a ſet of bells eternally ringing or rather (to borrow an expreſſion from logu 
rhe lame peal. the Fine Lady in Lethe) the Quinſetence n 
The authors of love- ſongs 16 4 and Emptity ot all our modern Songs. ag 
waſted a great deal of prong in illuſ- poi 
trating their own paſſion and the beaut way 
of their miſtreſs; 2 our modern 3 & arenen ws 
eontent themſelyes with falling in love BETWEEN _ 
with her nom. There cannot be a 8 
greater misfortune to one of theſe rhym- CENTOS, “. for 
ers, than a miſtreſs with a- hard name: Suf. AH! whither ſo faſt would my Cory mol 
ſuch a misfortunz ſends them all over | don go? don 
the world, and makes them run through Step in, you've nothing elſe to do. * 
all arts, fci:nces, and languages, for Cor. They ſay I'm in love, but 1 anſwer, a 
eorreſpondent terms; and — an: all, per- No, no; 0 
haps the name is ſo harſh and unt ract- So I wiſh I may die if I do, = 
able, that our poet has as much diffi- : 
eulty to bring it into verſe, as the cele- Pnce my — play 'd a tune that went fi and 
|  braters of the Duke of Marlborough = Ang T 66174 but I could not tell why- por 
were puzzled to reduce to rhyme the Now let what will happen, by Jove III be ay 
pncouth names of the Dutch towns free. thu 
taken in Queen Anne's wars. Valen- Srſ. O fye, ſhepherd, fye, ſhepherd, 97 aſh 
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;r. Though you bid me begone back again, 
Yet, Sukey, no matter for that; 


he women love kiſſing as well as the men. 
an Why, what a pox would you be at ? 


You told me a tale of a cock and a bull; 
Upon my word he did. a 
Cur. 1 ſear I meant nothing but playing the 
fool. 


Su. Very fine ! very pretty, indeed, 


Cor. Come, come, my dear Sukey, to church 
let us go; 
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No more let your anſwer be no. 
Suſ. The devce ſute is in him to plague a 
maid ſo; 
I cannot deny you, you know. 


CORUS BY Bor R. 


No courtiers can be ſo happy as we, 
Who bill like the ſparrow and doves 
I love Sur, and Sue loves me, 
Sure this is mutual love. 
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— SECERNERE SACRA PROFANIS. 


WHEREVER COD ERECTS 


Hor. 


AN HOUSE OF PRAY'R, 


THE DEYIL ALWAYS HAS A CHAPEL THERSs 


ALKING the other day in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, among the 
many oſtentatious monuments ere & ed to 
kings and warriors, I could not help 
obſerving a little ſtone, on which was 
this poupous inſeription - Eterne Me- 
© morie Sacrum Sacred to the Eternal 
Memory of ——.* The name of the 
erſon to whom immortality was thus 
ſecured is almoſt obliterated : and, per- 
haps, when alive, he was little known, 
and ſoon forgot by the ſmall circle of 
his friends and acquaintance, 

I have been uſed to look upon epitaphs 
as a kind of flattering dedications to the 
dead; in which is ſet down a long cata- 
logue of virtues that nobody knew they 
were poſſeſſed of while living, and not 


a word of their vices or follies. The 


veracity of theſe poſthumous encomiums 
may, indeed, be fairly ſuſpected, as we 
are generally told, that the diſconſolate 
widow, or weeping ſon, ere&ed the mo- 
nument in teſtimony of their affliction 
for the loſs of the kindett huſband, or 
moſt affectionate father, But what 
dowager, who enjoys a comfortable 
Jointure by her good man's deceaſe, 
would refuſe to ſet her hand to it on his 
1 that he was the beſt of huſ. 
ands, though perhaps they had parted 
beds? Or pry be Py baſe 
and ungrateful, as not to give a few 
good words to a crabbed parent after 
his death, in return for his eſtate ? 
By the extravagant praiſes which are 
thus indiſcriminately laviſhed on the 


alles of eyery perſon alike, we entirely 


Deror., 


pervert the original intent of epitaphs, 
which were contrived to do honour and 
juſtice to the virtuous and the good. 
But by the prelent practice, the reputa- 
tions of men are equally confounded 
with their duſt in the grave, where there 
is no diſtinction between the good and 
the bad. The lav has appointed ſearchers 
to enquire, when any one dies, into the 
cauſe of his death: in the ſame man- 
ner I could with, that ſearchers were 
appointed to examine into his way of 
living, before a character be given of 
him upon the tomb-ſtone. 

The flatteries that are paid to the de. 
cealed are undoubtedly owing to the 
pride of their ſurvivors, which is the 
ſame among the loweſt as the higheſt ſet 
of people. When an obſcure grocer or 
tallow-chandler dies at his lodgings at 
Iſlington, the news-papers are ſtuffed 
with the ſame detail of his virtues and 
good qualities, as when a duke goes out 
of the world: and the petty overſeer of 
a little hamlet has a painted board ſtuck 
up at the end of his wickered turf, with 
a diſtich ſetting forth the godlineſs of 
his life, in humble imitation of the no- 
bleman, who repoſes under a grand mau- 
ſoleum erected to his memory, with a 
long liſt of his titles and heroic deeds. 

The great, indeed, have found. means 
to ſeparate themſelves even in their graves 
from the vulgar, by having their aſhes 
depoſited in churches and cathedrals, 
and covered by the 'moſt ſuperb monu- 
ments : but-the falſe pomp of the mo- 
nument, as well as the groſs flattery = 
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the inſcription, often tends only to make 
the deceaſed ridiculous. In my late 
viſit to Weſtminiter Abbey, 1 could not 
dut remark the difference of Taſte, 
which has prevailed in ſetting up thele 
edifices for the dead. In former times 
it was thought ſufficient to clap up the 
Hutt or ſtatue of the deceaſed, ſet round 
perhaps with the emblems of their me- 
Tits, their employment, or ſation of lite. 
Thus, if any lady was rewarkable for 
Her virtue and piety, it was pointed out 
by two or three little chubby- taced che. 
rubims, crying for her death, or holding 
a crown over her head. The warrior 
was ſpread out at full length in a com- 
pleat init of armour, with the trophies 
of war hung round about him; and the 
biſhop was laid flat upon his back, with 
his coifed head refting upon a ſtone 
bible, and his hands joined together in 
the poſture of praying. 

It Socrates, or any other of the an- 
ient philoſophers, couid revive again, 
— . into Weſtminſter Ab. 
bey, he wouki now be induced to fancy 
bimſelf in a Pantheon. The Modern 
Take, not content with introducing 
Roman temples into our churches, — 
reprelenting the Virtues under allegorica 
images, — ranſacked all the — 
2ccounts of the Heathen Theology to 
Arike out new embelliſhments for our 
Chriſtian monuments. We are not in 
the leaſt ſurpriſed to ſee Mercury at- 
tending the tom of an orator, and Pal- 
las or Hercules ſupporting that of a 
warrior. It there is not a ſtop put to 
this Taſte, we may ſoon expect to ſee 
our churches, inſtead of being dedicated 
to the ſervice of religion, ſet apart for 
the reception of Heathen Gods, A 
deceaſed admiral will be repreſented like 
Neptune, with a trident in his hand, 
drawn in a ſhell by dolphins, preceded 
by Tritons, - and followed by Nereids 
hſhing the marble waves with their 
tails. A general will be habited like 
Mars, bearing an helmet and ſpear in 
poliſhed ftone ; and a celebrated toaſt 
will be ſtuck up naked, like the Venus 
de Medicis, cut in alabafter. Our pious 
forefathers were contented with exhi- 
biting to us the uſual embelms of death, 
the hour-glaſs, the ſkull, and the crots 
marrow- bones. Theſe emblems, if not 
yery clegant, were at leaſt not indecent : 
but now the Three Fatal Siſters, men- 
tioned in the Heathen Mythology, muſt 
be introduced ſpinning, drawing, and 
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cutting the thread of life. Could on 
of the laſt century ſee a winged 
blowing a trumpet on the top of a m. 
dern monument, he would be 3 
mittake it for an arch-angel, ang k 
naturally put in mind of that ay 
time, when the trumpet ſhall four 
© and the dead thall riſe.” But the K. 
ſign, we are told, is very different; wy 
this winged meſſenger is no other thy 
the ancient perſonage of Fame, who ix 
proclaiming the virtues of the deturs 
round the world. 

It has been recommended, on a di. 
ferent account, to have a ſeparate place, 
diſtin from our churches, fox the rect. 
tion of our monuments. I could wiſh to 
lee ſuch a ſcheme put in execution: far 
the preſent abſurd mixture of the ſereni 
objects of the Pagan and Chriſtian he. 
lief, as repreſented on the tombs late 
let up in compliance” with the Modem 
Taſte, muſt be ſhocking to every ſerious 
beholder. Should any one propoſe to 
take down from St. Paul's cathedral 
thoſe paintings of Sir James Thornhill 
repreſenting the tranſactions of St. Paul, 
and in their place to ſet up Titian's pic. 
tures of the amours of the Heathen 
Gods and Goddeſſes, every one woull 
be ſhocked at the impiety of the pro - 

ſal. But the faſhion of introducing 

then Deities into our monuments 1s 

not much leſs abſurd: and as Milton 
has been blamed for his frequent allu- 
lions to the Heathen Theology in his 
Sacred Poem, ſurely we are more to be 
condemned for admitting the whole cla 
of their fiftitious deities into the Houſe 
of God itſelf. A reformation in this 
pou is no leſs neceſſary than from the 
opiſh ſuperſtitions ; and theſe profane 
images, though not the objects of our 
idolatry, have no more pretence to be ſet 
up in the Temple of the Living Lord, 
than thoſe of the canonized Saints of 
the Roman Catholics. 

Modern Taſte is continually ſtriking 
out new improvements. We may there 
fore conclude, that when our ſtatuaries 
have travelled through the ancient Pan · 
theon, and exhauſted all the ſubjects of 
the Grecian and Roman Mythology, 
we ſhall have recourſe to the ſupertti- 
tions of other nations for the deſigns o 
our moruments. They will then pro- 
bably be adorned with ZEgyption Hiero- 
piyphics, and the tomb 81 ſome future 

ro may be built according to the mo- 
del of the Prophet's tomb at Mecca, It 

1 
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to be doubted, but that the Chi- 
by Taſte, which has already taken poſ- 
Ton of our gardens, our buildings, 


our furniture, will alfo ſoon find 


t's way into our churches : and how 


—ů—5r,. 


HERE is no method of reproof 
more in vogue, than the faſhion 


vf drawing invidious parallels between 


the preſent times and the paſt. The 


W erumbling politician rails over his cof- 


fre at the preſent miniſtry, and reminds 
you with a ſigh of the golden days of 
Queen Beſs: while, in matters of leſs 
conſequence, the critic ſhakes his head 
at Mr. Town, and mentions Bicker- 
aff, But the moraliſts are above all 
vthers devoted to this practice. Theſe 
wiſe gentlemen are continually looking 
hackwarks, and condemning what = 
immediately before them by retroſpect. 
They are for ever harping on this jar- 
ring chord, and have ſcarce more words 
in their mouths than the ſolemn ſcn- 
tences ſaid to be delivered by Friar Ba- 
con's Brazen Head Time is— Time 
© was—Time is patt.“ 

No compariſons of this fort are fo 


WT frequently repeated, and ſo much inſiſt- 


td on, as thoſe drawn between the An- 
cients aml Moderns. If an cloquent 
member of the Houſe of Commons is 
ervelly ſuſpected of bellowing for a 
place, nothing rings in his ears but 
Tully and Demoſthenes. If a gentle- 
Wan, or perhaps a nobleman, with an 
heavy mortgage _ his eftate, diſen- 
cumbers it by ſelling his intereſt at a 
county election, he is immediately up- 
draided with one Roman, that was not 
alhuned to follow the plough-tail, and 
another, who could refuſe large bribes, 
and content himſelf with à cottage and 
turnips, If a lady makes an unfor- 
tunate flip, ſhe is told again and again 
of Lucretia, and fifty other ſchool- 

tales of honour and chaſtity. In a word, 
tert it net one ſaſhionable frallty, but 


elegant muſt a monument ap 
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, which 
is erected in the Chineſe Taſte, and em- 
belliſhed with dragons, bells, Pagods, 
and Mandarins ! 2 
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NON ITA ROMULI 
PRESCRIPFTUM, ET INTONSI CATONIS 
AUSPICI1S, VETERUMQUE NORMA. Hon, 


ROME BOASTS HER SONS, A RACE OF STUBRORN FOOLS, 

TO VIRTUE TRAIN'D BY GREY-BEARD CATO'S RULES: 

such RIGID PRIDE OUR MODEST YOUTH DISCLAIM, 

GREAT IN THEIR CRIMES, AND GLORIOUS IN THEIR SHAME, 


has ſome ſtubborn antiquated virtue ſet 
in oppoſition to it; and our unha 
metropolis is every day threatened Kay d 
deſtruction for it's degeneracy from the 
rigid maxims of Rome or Sparta. 

In the mid of all thefe ſevere re- 
flectiĩons, it gives me infinite pleaſure 
that I can with juſtice take notice of the 
inconteſtible ſuperiority of the Moderns 
in point of Modeſty. The arrogance 
of the Ancients was ſoremarkable, that, 
in their idea of a perfect character, they 
included every public and private vir- 


tue. They aimed at a ſtrift obſervance . 


of all the duties of life: and if ſome old 
Romans had been ftiled Gods while 
living, it would not have been ſuch groſs 
flattery as was afterwards practiſed in 
honouring the Emperors with an Apo- 
theoſis. Their inflexible honeſty was 
their perpetual boaſt, and their virtue 
was their pride. This high idea of a 
Perfect Character among the Ancients 
naturally urged them to lift themſelves 
to an invidious ſuperiority above the 
reſt of the world: while the modeſt Mo- 
derns, by taking all the vices, inſtead 
of the virtues, into their notion of a 
Fine Gentleman, endeavour to let them- 
ſelves down to a level with the loweſt of 
their ſpecies, and have laid the fureſt 
foundation for humility. ' Fine Gentle- 
men are ſo far from being proud, that 
- they are never guilty of any thing which 
gives them the leaſt reaſon to be to : 
and our Fine Ladies have none of the 
di%uſting haughtineſs of virtue, though 
ined they" new e known e be 

aſhamed. el WOK 6 
It is impoſſible to deviſe any one me- 
thod of lowering the good cpinion a 
man might poſſibly conceive of I 
: that 
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that has not been put in practice. No which they have no title. They i 
Fine Gentleman ever aimed at acquiring ſomething very admirable and ingenygy 
any excellence: and if any natural per- in this diſpoſition among our yy 
fections might give ſome little occaſion people, who not only candidly dito 
for pride, the greateſt pains have been all their frailties, but accuſe themſehg 
taken to deſtroy them. Good parts have of faults which they never intended u 
been often drowned in drunkenneſs, and commit. I know a young fellow wy 
a ſtrong conilitution ſweated away in is almoſt every morning complaining a 
 bagnios: and in the mean time learning the head-ache, and curſing the laſt night, 
| has been totally neglected, leſt improve- Champagne at the St. Alban's, when! 


. it 
ment ſhould bring on pedantry and li- am well aſſured he paſſed his even = 
terary pride. The moſt thining parts very ſoberly with his maiden aurt ; RS traord 
in the character of a Fine Gentleman Cheapſide. I am alſo acquaintd vm averſe 


are, that he drinks deep, dreſſes genteel- another gentleman who 1s very fond 


ly, rides well, can ſhoe his own horſe, . his intriguee, and often mg. — 
and is poſſeſſed of ſome other quali- deftly takes ſhame to himlelt for dt behay 


cations which nobody can ever ſuſpet great miſchief he does among the wy. 

that a mind the leaſt given to ambition men; though I well know, he is too bak, WM 

would ever labour to acquire. For my ful even to make love to his laundres, BRAS tolera 

E I am fo far from agreeing with our He ſometimes laments publicly the u. 
at 


iriſt, that the love of fame is the uni- lucky conſequences of an amour, 1 a 
verſal paſſion, that when I obſerve the has more than once been diſcovered ty 
behaviour of our Fine Gentlemen, Iam ſend pill-boxes and gallipots direct 
apt to think it proceeds from the loweſt for himſelf, to be left at the bar of neigh. 
and humbleſt turn of mind. Indeed, bouring coffee-houſes. The (ame hum. 
their ſingular Modelty appears to me ble turn of mind induces the frugal to 
the only means of accounting for their appear extravagant; and makes many; 
actions, which commonly tend to place religious young fellow deny his prin. 
| them in the meaneſt and moſt contempti- ples, brave his conſcience, and aff 
i ble light. the character and converſation of a 
. Nothing but this invincible Modeſty, atheiſt. To fay the truth, the generality G 
| and fear of ſeeming to aim at excellence, of the gay world are arrant hypocrites 
i eould ever give riſe to certain habits, their vices, and appear to be worſe tha | = 
[ not only ridiculous, but ungraceful. they really are. Many of our pretende an he 
| Good eyes, for inſtance, are univerſally Bloods are, in fact, no more drunkark, che 
acknowledged to give luſtre to the whoremaſters, or infidels, than a bully Wil he fu 
whole countenance; yet faſhion and hu- is a man of courage; and are as little WI fect 


| 
! 
| mility have blinded the whole town. fincere in their boaſts of vice, as ſtate. looke 
[ The beau draws his eyes out of his men or beauties in their mutual proſeſ- and 
| pocket, and the beauties kill us through fions of friendſhip. at a 
ſpying glaſſes. It has been known to That part of the female world which than 
. be the vogue for perſons of faſhion to compoſes the order of Fine Ladies, hat dy le 
; Joſe the ule of their legs, and limp along as much humility as their counterpart, amia 
| as if they were crippled. This practice I the Fine Gentlemen. There is ſomes woul 
| daily expect to be revived : for I take thing ſo _— in the fair ſex, that ladie 
| it for granted, that the tall ſtaves now we ſhould almoſt adore. them, it they be ac 
carried about muſt naturally dwindle did not lay aſide all the pride of reputz than 

into crutches. An inarticulate liſp even tion, and by ſome good-natured fam. Wl ene 

| now infeRs the delivery in polite con- larities reduce themſeves to an equality tale 
| verſation. It is not at all unfaſhionable with us. It is, indeed, wonderful u RR have 
| to pretend deafneſs; and unleſs the la- obſerve with what diligence! our polite upon 
dies object to it, I do not deſpair of ſee- ladies pare off the excellencies from thei a 11 

ing the time when the whole modiſh characters. When we fee them almok 8⁰ 

world ſhall affect to be dumb. as naked as the Graces, it is natural u ſtrict 

This humble way of thinking has been ſuppoſe them as warmly devoted to Ve- Goo 

carried ſo far, that it has even introduced nus; and when we hear them talk look- ple : 

a new ſpecies of hypocriſy. Fine Gen- ly, and encourage double meanings 1 — 

More 

u c 


tlemen, fearing leſt their good qualities converſation, we are apt to imagine thei 


Id in their own deſpite overbalance notions of honour not very ſtrict or fe- 
ir bad ones, claim ſeveral vices, to vere. But after all, this is frequent 
mere 


an 
appearance, is in reality very modeſt ; 
and many 2 coquet has J her reputa- 
tion without ] __ virtue. I make 
no doubt but that ſeveral ladies of ſuſpi- 


J Were and the effeRt of humi- 
— Ry. y 7 "lady, very wanton in 


one 
cover 
(elves 
ed to 
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.— 
ſays—* They were ſneaki and 
© afraid of being 2 days;* 
2 as _ . and — 
nothi t the appearance of too m 

— To —— the nobility, gentry, 
and others, from ſo ſhocking an unpug, 
tation, a friend of mine will ſpeedily pre- 


i aracters are not ſo bad as they i 

's. = 450 that there are honourable per · ſent the world with a curious piece com- 
ight' ſons among the gayeſt of our women of piled from the practice and ws 
hen] quality. oft the preſent times, entitled, * A 

eng To return whence I ſet out, the ex- * Treatiſe on Ethics; or, a 8 of 
nts in traordinary Modefty of the Moderns, ſo * Immoral Philoſophy.* In this work 
| vith averſe to the arrogant pride of the An- he has treated at large of Modern Mo- 
ond of cients claiming all virtues and Nr defy ſhewn the excellence and utility 
n wo. lities whatſoever, is the only key to thei of Immorality, and conſidered Drink- 
or the behaviour. Vice, or at leaſt the ap- ing, Whoring, Fighting, and Gaming, 
1e wo- ce of vice, becomes abſdJutely re- as the four inal Vices, or, in other. 
o bat quiſite to paſs through the world with words, the principal conſtituents: of 
arch. tolerable decency, and the character of Bucks, Blood Fine Gentlemen. 
the un- a man of ſpirit. As Sir John Brute 0 

Ir, and 

ered u | 
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18 | 

ie hum. _ 

wal NON TV CORPUS ERAS SINE reren. — Hon. 

Ways WITHOUT A MIND A MAN 18 BUT AN APE, 

Pare? A MERE BRUTE BODY IN AN HUMAN SHAP Be x 

affe h | 
of u 00D-Nature is to the mind what Coventry can be otherwiſe than beauti- 
nerality beauty is to the body; and an ful and charming. Vet it is the duty 
crites u dle diſpoſition creates a love and even of thoſe who are naturally endowed 
orſe than eem for us in the reſt of mankind, as * with the foft parts of converſation, to 
retended an handſome perſon recommends us to be careful not to deprave or abuſe them. 
unkards the good graces of the fair-ſex. It may They muſt not rely too confidently on 
1 a bully he further obferved, that any little de- their native ſweetneſs of diſpoſition; for 
as little fect in point of figure is ſooner over- we ſhould no more eſteem a man who 
as ſtate looked, than a ſourneſs in the temper ; diſcovered a negligence of pleaſing, than 
ul proſeſ and we conceive a more laſting difgult we ſhould admire a beauty who was an 
at a moroſe churliſhneſs of manners, intolerable flattern. Nor, on the other 

Id which than at an hump-back or a pair of ban- hand, ſhould they let their God - nature 
lies, hart dy legs. Good-nature is, indeed, fo run to an exceſs of compliment and ex- 
nterpats, amiable a qualification, that every man travagant civility: for an ing tem- 
is ſomes would be thought to poſſeſs it : and the has been as often ſpoiled by this trou · 
ſex, that ladies themſelyes would no more like to bleſome politeneſs, as a fine ſhape has 
it they be accuſed of a e turn of mind, been (queezed, into frightful diſtortions 
f reputz than of an unhappy caſt of features. by tight ſtays, and a fine complexion en- 
red fam. Hence it ds, that thoſe unfortunate tirely ruined by paint. 

equality ſtale virgips, uſually called Old Maids, But if this care is requiſite, even in 
derful ts have both theſe heavy cenſures thrown thoſe few who are bleſſed with this native 
our polite upon them; and are at once condemned complacency and good-humour, - how, 


= ugly and l- natured. 

dome perſons are (according to the 
ſtrict import of the phraſe itſelf) born 
Good-natured, Theſe fortunate peo- 
ple are eaſy in themſelves, and ble 
to all about them. They are, as it were, 


rom tbeit 
m almoſ 
jatural to 
ed to Ve- 
7 Ik looſe- 


vine theit conſtitutionally pleaſing; and can no 

ict or ſe⸗ more fail of being affable and engaging 

equentlf in converſation, than an Hamilton or a 
mere | 


neceſſary is. it for the generality of man- 
t irregue 


kind to labour at — 
larities in their 8 or this pur · 
pole it would be fully ſufficient if they 
would employ half the art to cultivate 
their minds that is daily uſed to ſet off 
their perſons. To this im t end, 
not only the female delicacies of paint 
and eſſence are 9 in as auxillaries 

tw 
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to the 8 ſuits and 2 
peruques, but this anxiety to ſu 
any perſonal defect has ſet t -Bs 14 
of artificers to work with ſo much ear- 
neſtneſs, that there is ſcarce any exter- 
nal blemiſh which may not be removed 
& concealed: and however unkindly 
nature may have dealt with you, you 
may by their aſſiſtance be made a model 
for * or 2 pattern for a — 
to ſtudy. If you want an inch in height, 
1 can ſupply it ; and your 
fier can furniſh you with a pair of 
calves 8 an Iriſhman _— 
bluſh. irregularity in pe 
can be made inviſible 0 5 
or at leaſt by the artiſt near the . 
market, who daily gives notice that he 
makes ſteel 14 all thoſe who are 
INCEINED #0 be crooked, There are 
various beautifying lotions and coſme- 
tics, that will cure ſpots and freckles in 
the complexion ; and combs and un- 
ents, that will change red hair to the 
neſt brown. Do you want an eye? 
Taylor will fill the —_— {24> ag =_ 
as bright a piercer as tly of t 
— can boaſt. . — 
mouth deficient for want of teeth ? Paul 
Jullion (to uſe his own phraſe) will 
recti your head, and will fix a ſet in 
your gums às even and as white as ever 
adorned the mouth of a chimney - ſweeper. 


ſabmitted' to with patience to conquer 


covered in improvi 
Tully, in that part 
De ſpeaks of Grace, tells us that it is de- 
croyed by any violent perturbations 
either of t or mind. It is a pity 
that mankind cannot be reconciled to 


is opinion; fince it is likely they would 


no pains in cultivating their minds, 
If it tended to adorn their perſons. Yet 
x is certain, that a man makes a 3 
fregvre with an ignorant pate, than an 
wnpowdered' peruqur: and that know-- 


o 


ledge is a greater-ornament to the 
chat bag or a {mart cocked ly: 
ſets like a blood-ſhot in the eyes, 
while Good-nature lights them up with 
ſmiles, and makes re in the 
face charming and agreeable. 
The difficulty of being convinced that 
we want this ſocial turn, is the grand 
reaſon that ſo hittle pains are taken to 
acquire and perfect it. Would a man 
once be perſuaded of any irregularity in 
his temper, he would frad the blemiſhes 
of the mind more eaſily corrected and 
amended than the defects and deformi. 
ties of the body : but, alas! every man 
is in his own opinion ſenſible and good. 
humoured, It is, indeed, ble to 
convince us that we have a bad com. 
plexion or an aukward deportmert, 
which we endeavour to amend by waſhes 
and à daneing-maſter; but when the 
mind is accuſed, ſclf-adulation, the moſt 
fatal ſpecies of 7 mak es us cajole 
ourſelves into a belief, that the fault is 
not in our own diſpoſition, but in that 
of our companions ; as the mad inha- 
bitants of Moorfields conclude all who 
come to viſit them out of their ſenſes, 
This fooliſh flattery it is that makes us 
think ourſelves inflexibly in the right, 
while we are obſtinately wrong, and pre- 
vents our receiving or cemmunicati 
any pleaſure in ſociety. A — 
perſon complains of the fickleneſs of his 
acquaintance, and conſtantly accuſe 
them of fancy and capriee z and there 
never was an inftance of à poſitive un- 
toward man, that did not continually 
rail at the perverſene(s and obſtinacy of 
the reſt of the world. A modern Buck 
damns you for a ſullen fellow, if you 
refuſe a pint bumper; and looks upon 
you as a ſneaking ſcoundrel, if you de- 
clineentering intoany of his wild pranks, 
and do not ehuſe to lay all night in the 
roundhouſe. The vntrattable humouriſt, 
while he diſguſts all that are about him, 
conceives himſelf to be the perſon at- 
fronted, and laments that there is no 
harmony in the converſation, though he 
is himſelf the only one that plays out oi 
tune. It is true, indeed, that * the eye 
© ſees not itſelf ;* but when this blind 
partiality is carried ſo far, as to induce 
us to believe thoſe guilty of the folly 
who make us ſenkble of it, it is ſurely 
as abſurd as to imagine that the harelip 
or carbuncled noſe à mar ſees in the 
glaſs, belongs to the figure in the mir · 
wur, and not to his ow face. 
4 Perfection 
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perfection is no more to be expected 
in the minds of men than in their per- 
ſons : natural defects and irregularites 
in both muſt be averlooked and excuſed. 
But then equal attention ſhould be paid 
to both; and we ſhould not be anxious 
to clothe the perſon, and at the ſame 
time let the mind go naked. We ſhould 
be equally afſiduous to obtain knowledge 
and virtue, as to put on lace and velvet; 
2nd when our minds are compleatly 
dreſſed, we ſhould take care that Good- 
nature and complacency influence and 
direct the whole; which will throw the 
ſame grace over our virtues and 
qualities, as fine cloaths receive from 
being cut according to the faſhion. In 
order to acquire _—__— qualities, we 
ſhould examine ourſelves impartially, 
and not ere& ourſelves into judges, and 
treat all the reſt of mankind like crimi- 
nals. Would it not be highly ridicu- 
lous in a perſon of quality to go to court 
ja a ruff, a cloak, à pair of trunk hoſe, 
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and the habit worn in the days of 
Elizabeth; and while he firutted a 
in this antiquated garb, to accuſe all the 
* world ot being out of the fa · 
ion? 4 
I cannot conclude better than with a 
paſſage from Swift's Tale of a Tub, 
where the ſtrict analogy between the 
cloathing of the mind and the body is 
bumourouſly pointed out. Man, fays 
he, © is a Micro-Coat. As to his body 
© there can be no doubt; but examine 
© even the acquirements of his mind, 
you will find them all contribute in 
© their order towards furniſhing out an 
© exact dreſs. To inſtance no more; 
bis not Religion a Cloak, Honefly a pair 
© of Shoes worn out in the dirt, Saf. 
* love a Surtout, Vanity a Shirt, and 
« 
£ 
* 
4 


Conſcience a pair of Breeches, which 
— a — 4 for lewdneſs as well 
as naſtineſs, is eaſily flipt down for 
the ſervice of both? 


O 
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VOMERIS HUC-ET FALC1S Moros, HUC OMNIS ARATRI 
CESSIT AMOR: RECOQUUNT PATRIOS/FORNACTBUS ENSES 5 
CLASSICA JAMQUE SONANT; IT BELLO TESSERA SIGN UM» 


ViRaGs 


THE SCY THE NEGLECTED, AND FORGOT THE PLOUGH, 
THE RUSTIC KNITS HIS POLITICIAN BROW : 
HIS GRANDSIRE'S RUSTY SWORD HE LONGS TO WIELD, 
WHILE GUNS, DRUMS, TRUMPETS, CALL HIM TO THE FIELD. 


HE Britiſh Lion, who has for a 
long time paſt been a paſſive 
. beaſt, — at knee bc heard to 
owl and grumble, now begins to roar 
— * voice has rouſed 
the whole nation, and the meaneſt of 
the people breathe nothing but war and 
revenge. The ęncroachments of the 
French on our colonies are the general 
topic of converſation, and the popular 
cry now runs New England for ever!” 
Peace or war has been the fubje& of 
bets' at White's, as well as, the debates 
at the Robin Hood; and * a fleet roaſt- 
ing, new world's new dreſs, the colo- 
* nies in a rope, &c. were, laſt Sunday, 
the ſubjects of a prayer and lecturg at 
the Oratory in late Market. The 
theatres alſo, before they cloſed the ſea- 
lon, entertained us with ſeveral warlik 
dramas : the Prels-gang was exhibited 
at Covent Garden; and at Drury Lane 


the ſame ſea, that rolled it's canvaſs bil- 
lows in Pantomime at the beginning of 
the ſeaſon to carry, Harlequin to China, 
was again put in motion to tranſport 
our failors to North America. At pre- 
ſent the ſtreets ring with the- martial 
ſtrains of our ballad · ſi „ who are 
endeavouring, like Tyrtæus of old, to 
rouſe their fellow countrymen to battle; 
while all the polite world are hurryi 

to Portſmouth to ſee mock fights, and 


be regaled with pickled pork and ſeas 


biſcuit on board the Admiral. 
This poſture of affairs has occaſioned 
politics, which have been long neglect - 
ed, as ſtudies uſeleſs and impertinent, to 
become once more faſhionable, Reli 
ion and politics, though they naturally 
emand our conſtant attention, are only 
cultivated in England by fits. Chrii- 
tlanity fleeps among us, unleſs rouſe} 
by the apprehenſions of a plague, an 
* 2 earthquake, 


——— —— 


© two, and ſleeps again. 
0 it 
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earthquake, or a Jew Bill : and we are 
alarmed for a while at the ſudden news 
of an invaſion or a rebellion; but, as 
ſoon as the danger 1s over, the Engliſh- 
man, like the ſoldier recovered from his 
fright occaſioned by Queen Mab's drum- 
ming in his ear, ſwears a prayer or 
o preach 

public pant is at ſome ſeaſons only 
bloving a dead coal; but at others, an 
accidental blaft kindles the embers, and 
they mount into flame in an inſtant. 
'The reign of politics ſeems at preſent to 
be re-commencing. Our news - papers 
contain dark hints and ſhrewd conjec- 
tures from the Hague, Paris, and Ma- 
drid; and the lye of the day is artfull 
eontrived to influence the riſt and fall 
of the money-barameter in Change-Al- 

. This is the preſent ſtate o rr 
within the bills of mortality 3 0 which 
I ſhall now take no further notice, but 
fubmit to the peruſal of my readers the 
following letter from my Coulin Village 
on the ſame important ſubject. 


— JUNE 30, 1755 

DEAR coe, 
WAR, though it has not Jaid our 
fields waſte or made our cities de- 
ſolate, engrofſes almoſt all the attention 
of this place. Every farm-houſe fwarms 
with pokiticians, who lay their wiſe heads 
together for the 2 of the nation; and 
at every petty chandler's ſhop in town, 
while the half quarterns of tea are 
weighed out, the balance of Europe is 
adjuſted. The preparations now mak - 
ing by ſea and land are as popular ſub- 
jects as the price of corn or the Broad- 
wheel-at. Succeſs to our noble ad- 
mirals, and a ſpeedy War, are alſo as 
common toaſts over a mug of ale as God 
eed the plaugb, or a good harveſt: 
h it muſt be owned, that ſome ſel - 
fiſh country ſquires, who have not an 
equal ſhare of public ſpirit and love of 
their coyntry with their fellow. ruſtics, 
are ſomewhat apprehenſive of the in- 
Avence which a war may have upon the 

rat ays rite 1 th 
I am at preſent on a viſit to Sir Politic 
Hearty, who is one of thoſe country 
tlemen, who ſo mych prefer the pub- 
welfare to their owp private intereſt, 
that they are moxe anxious about the af- 
fairs of the nation than the care of their 
own eftates, Fir Politic is miſerable 
three days in the week for wagt of in- 
relligence z but his ſpirity reyive at the 


found of the -horn, when the mal 

brings him the London Evening Pag, 

and Ar news from his ne. 

phew in the Temple. Theſe Sir Pal. 

tic himſelf reads after dinner to me, the 

curate of the pariſh, and the town. apo 

thecary, whom he indulges with the m 
of his table for their deep inſight iny 
the proceedings of the government, He 
makes many ſhrewd remarks. on ever 
paragraph, and frequently takes the op, 
nion of the two ors (for he honour 
both the curate and apothecary with tha 
1 8 the r daſhes, and ita. 
ics. Þ oiheg at firſt puzzled the 

baronet, and his privy council, — 
as the new feat of war. They very well 
knew the fituation of Bruſſels, Ghent, 
Antwerp, and other ſcenes of action in 
Flanders; but Virginia, the Ollio, Of. 
wego, &c. (to uſe a common phraſe) 
were quite out of their latitude. But 
this difficulty is at length ſurmounted 
by the Templar's having tranſmitted tg 
his uncle one of D*Anville's maps; by 
the help of which the baronet ſometimes 
delineates the progreſs of the French up 
the Ohiv, m meanders of port winding 
along the table, and ſometimes demo- 
ines the forts lately raifet by the ene- 
my in different parts of our colonies, ' 
At preſent writing I am but juſt with. 
drawn from the taking of Crown Point, 
repreſented by a cork, and. ſtormed by 
Sir 1 at the head of an army of 


nes. | 

Sir Politic has, indeed, fludied Mon- 
fieur D*Anville thoroughly: he has alſo 
ou ve pn ken . late = 

e peruſal of the Hi of the Six Na- 
tions: ſa that he — one idea in 
his head, that does not beax ſome rela- 
tion to the Weſt Indies. We had ſome 
boiled beef the other day for dinner, 
when the night obſerved, that he 
ſhould be glad to partake of a buttock, 
boiled in the War-kettle ; and he had.no 
ſooner li his pipe, thag the firſi 
puff of the tobaceo threw him. into ſome 
geflections on the danger of Virginia. 
© By the bye, ſaid the Baronet, I am 
© a great admirer of the Indian oratory; 
and I dare fay old Hendrick the 
* Sachem would have made a good 
6 . in the Houſe of Commons. 
1 is ſomething very elegant in the 
« Couvenant-Belt; but pray what a pox 
4 
« 
„ 


are thoſe damned Strings of Wampum? 
I cannot find any — preg in 


Dictionary. He they 
Chambers c! u may 


| WW entered into a differtation on the Far- 
| ing to the n — 
| ; and turning ks 


s of Scelping?* The Doctor replied, 
that 22 part he imagined it to be 
ſomewhat in the nature of an Epiſpaſtic 
or _ 0 pos — 

or, | 
_—_ barbarous cuſtom indeed : 
though it is no wonder, ſince they have 


Chriſtianity." 
— of producing ground- 
leſs and contraditory reports: and if 
Fame is a lying jade in town, ſhe is the 


To MR. TOWN, 


in, 

Read late paper, ſhewing the 
cloſe — which clemhing the 
body bears — aw barb —— and 
am thorough] ſu that the . 
rality of — far would be as glad to. 
embelliſh their minds as to ſet off their 
perſons, if they could procure know- 
ledge, virtue, and — nature, with 
the ſame eaſe that they can furniſh 
themſelves with the ornaments of the 
body. Theclown in rug or duffel, can, 
at a moment's warning, be furniſhed 
with a compleat ſuit of lace orembroid 
from Monmouth Street, his long lank 
greaſy hair may be exchanged in Mid- 
dle Row for a ſmart bag or a jemmy 
ſcratch; and his clouted ſhoes with the 
rough hobnails in the heel and ſole 
clumping at every ſtep, may be tranſ- 


the Yorkſhire Warehouſe, or the Old 
Criſpin in Cranbourn Alley. Thedrag- 
gled (treet-walker can rig herſelf with a 
clean ſmock, a linen gown, and an hat 
ſmartly cocked up behind and before, 
in Broad St. Giles's; or if the can af- 
ford it, every pawnbroker will let out a 
gold watch with coronets, a tiſſue or 
brocaded ſack, and all the parapher-' 
zalia of a counteſs. But where, Mr. 


Toun, can theſe people go to clothe 


formed into a pair of dancing pumps at. 
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idleft that ever ſpoke in the coun- 
try. Gade gained ſeveral victories 


in Virginia, and taken ſeveral forts, but 


loft them all back again the next poft. 


At one time we burnt, ſunk, took, and 


deſtroyed the whole French fleet, though 


it had not ſtirred out of Breſt harbour; 


and but laſt week we ſhot off poor Boſ- 
cawen's legs, and made him bebt, like 
Witherington, on his ſtumps; till a 
letter from Sir Politic's nephew confuted 
this report, and ſet the admiral on his 
legs again. 0 N 

I am, dear Couſin, yours, &c. 
T 


Ne LXXVn. THURSDAY, JULY x9, 1955, 


CUM PULCHRIS TUNICIS SUMET NOVA CONSILIA ET STE. 


Home 


WISDOM WITH PERIWIGS, WITH CASSOCKS GRACE, 
COURAGE WITH SWOR Ds, GENTILITY WITH LACE. 


their minds, or at what ſhops are retail- 
ed ſenſe and virtue? Honour and ho- 
neſty are not to be purchaſed in Mon- 
mouth Street; know ge is not infuſed 
into the head through the powder-putt ; 
and, as wine needs no buſh, ſenſe 
is not derived from the full-bottomed 
periwig. The woman of the town, 
yamped up for ſhew with paint, patches, 


plumpers, and every external ornament 


that art can adminiſter, knows no me- 


thod to beautify her mind. She cannot 


for any price buy chaſtity in Broad St, 
Giles's, be hire honetty from the pawn-- 
broker's. | 

Seeing, therefore, at one view, the 
difficulty in obtaining the accomplith- 
ments of the mind, and the exact ana- 
logy they bear to dreſs, I have been }a- 
houring this week palt to remedy that 


inconvenience, and have at length de- . 


viſed a ſcheme, which will fully anſwer 
that purpoſe. In a word, then, I ſhall 
next winter open a ſhop or warehouſe in 
the moſt public part of the town, under 
the name of a MinD-anD-BopyY- 
CLOTHIER: two trades which, though 
never yet united, are ſo far from being 
incompatible, that they are in their na- 
ture inſeparable. I ſhall not only ſup- 
ply my friends with a ſuit or a ſingle 
virtue, but furniſh them with compleat 
habits of mind and body from head to 
ſoot: and by a certain A 

orm 


— 
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form and texture of the things ſold, the 

uired virtues ſhall be as inherent in 
them as the materials of which they are 
compoſed. That ſuch yirtues may be 
transfuſed by cloaths is evident — 
experience. In the narrow extent of 
my reading, Mr. Town, I remember to 
have met with an account of Fortunatus's 
Wikſhing-Cap, by which he could tranſ- 
port himſelf in an inſtant from one place 
to another: it is alſo well known, that the 
famous Jack the Giant-killer poſſeſſed 
a Sword of Sharpneſs, Shoes of Swift- 
neſs, and a Coat of Inviſibjlity. Why 
may not I ſell a ſurtout of pa- 
triotiſm, or a ſword of honour, and re- 
tail modeſty and chaſtity to fine ladies in 
tuckers and aprons ? 

No one who duly conſiders the natural 
influence which cloaths commonly have 
upon their wearers, will object to my 
ſcheme as utterly imprafticable. That 
a perſon can put on or throw off the jn- 
ternal habits of his mind t er with 
His coat or periwig, is plain in very nu- 
merous inſtances. The young counſel- 
lor, who every morning in term-time 
— the ure — ede Rab 
with the importance of a judge upon 
circuit, 2 once diveſts timſelf of his 
gravity with the ſtarched band and | 
robe, and reſumes the ſpirit of a Buck 
together with the fword and bag-wig. 
In the ſame manner the orthodox vicar 
once a week wraps himſelf up in piet 
and virtue with his canonicals ; which 
qualities are as eaſily caſt off again as his 
—— and for the reſt of the week he 
wears the dreſs as well as the manners 
of his fox-hunting patron. We may 
learn the diſpoſition of a man by his ap- 
parel, as we know the trade of a car- 
penter by his leathern apron, or a ſol - 
dier by his red coat. When we ſee a 
fnuff-coloured ſuit of ditto with bolus 
buttons, a metal-headed cane, and an 
enormous buſhy grizzle, we as readi] 
know the wearer to be a diſpenſer of lite 
and death, as if we had ſeen him pounding 
a mortar or brandiſhing a clyſter-pipe. 
The different affections of the mind 
have been diſtinguiſhed by different co- 
jours; as ſcarlet has been made to re- 
—— 3 — to On. jea- 

uſy, and true blue to ſignify integrity. 
Thus we, may likewiſe Aiſcbver all the 
yirtues and vices lurking in the different 
parts of the apparel. When at a city 
fealt I ſee the gueſts tucking their nap- 
kins into their (þirt-collars, as if they 
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feated; and, indeed, it will not * 


were all of them going to be tha 
very well know that their thou — 
a different dreſs than in the Alley; 20 
when the antiquated toaſt is laying a 
her complexion at the toilet, and n. 
pairing the ruins of beauty, what is ll 
doing but patching her mind with pr 
and conceit? In a word, I can di oe 
impudence ſtaring from the bold co 
of a Kevenhuller, parſimony calling 
in a darned ſtocking, coquetry (pre 
out in a hoop-petticoat, and foppery 
dangling from a ſhoulder-knot. 1 «. 
ten pleaſe myſelf with thus remarkj 
the various dreſſes of the mind; and 
the clue you have already given us, 
have been able to unfold the inmok lin. 
ings of the heart, and diſcover the very 
? ſtuff of the thoughts! 
It mutt, however, he owned, that in 
theſe matters the niceſt penetration may 
be impoſed on; ſince, in the preſent | 
random method of dreſſing, many per. | 
ſons appear in — This in- 
convenience, among others, will be re. 
medied — my project; for, as whoever 
deals with me will at once clothe his 
mind and his body, the whole town wil 
be dreſſed in character. Thus, if 
chimney-ſweeper or a plough boy put 
on a ſuit of embroidery, a ſword, bag. 
wig, &c. they will at the fame time in- 
yelt themſelves with the internal dignity 
of a perſon of quality: my lady's young. 
eſt ſon may buy courage with his regi- 
mentals, and orthodoxy may be pur- 
chaſed at the ſame time with a gown and 
caſſock by the young ſmarts from the 
univerſities. - My ſcheme alſo further 
recommends itſelf, by laying open the 
only path to virtue and — the 
the world will chuſe to follow ; for, as 
my cloaths will always be cut according 
to the neweſt and moſt elegant manner, 
thele qualifications of the mind, inherent 
in them, muſt neceſſarily came into fi- 
ſhion, Thus our fine gentlemen will 
learn morality under their walet de 
chambre; and a young lady of faſhion 
will acquire new acconiplithments with | 
every new ribband, and become virtu- | 
ous as well as beautiful at her toilette. 
I * on your readineis to promote 
my ſcheme : but what I moſt earneſtly | 
intreat of you, Mr. Town, is to uk | 
your utmoſt. intereſt with the polite 
world, but eſpecially with the ladies, 
not to diſcard cloaths entirely; as by 
ſuch a reſolution my ſcheme muſt be de 
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de power of man to give — virtue, 
determine to go naked. 
2 — 2 virtue can never 
8 fuſficiently diffuſed, my warehouſe 
i be calculated for general ule, and 
dored with large aſſortments of all kinds 
ff virtues and dreſſes, that I may ſuit 
perſons of whatever denomination. Phy- 
©5205 may be furniſhed from my ſhop 
with gravity and learning in the tyes of 
wig ſerjeants at law may be fitted 
ich a competent knowledge of reports 
under a coif; and young counſellors 
may be endued with a ſufhcient fund of 
eloquence for the circuits, in a ſmart 
tye between a bob and a flow, contrived 
to cover a toupte. I ſhall ſell religion 
to country parſons in pudding-ſteeves, 
and to young town curates juſt come 
from the univerſity in doors fearfs and 
full grizzles: 1 ſhall have ſome pions 
| ejaculations, whinings, and groans, 
ready cut out in leathern aprons and 
blue frocks, for the ching frater- 
nity of c , bricklayers, tallow- 
chandlers, and butchers, at the Taber- 
nacle and Foundery in Moorfields. For 
our military gentlemen deſigned to go 
abroad, I ſhall have ſeveral parcels of 
trae Britiſh courage, wovert in a variety 
of cockades and fword-knots; and for 
our fine gentlemen, who ſtay at home, 


I have provided a proper quantity of 
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| TO MR, TOWN. 
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OTHING is more neceſſary, in 
IV order to wear off any particulari- 
ties in our behaviour, or to root out any 
perverſeneſs in our opinions, than mix- 
wg with perſons of ages and occupa- 
tions different from our own. Whoſo- 
ever confines himſelf entirely to the (0+ 
ciety of thoſe who are engaged in the 
fame purſuits, and whoſe thoughts na- 
— take the ſ =_ — with his on, 
ures a certain ſtiffneſs and nt 

of behaviour, which is fure to Lives bs 

eeable, except in one particular 


— * 


is 
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French Bagatelle, in cut velvet, lace and 
embroidery, neat as imported. 

As the ladies, I ſuppoſe, will all of 
them to a woman, be deſirous of pur- 
chaſing beanty with every branch of the 
female apparel, I am afraid I ſhall not 
be able to anſwer their demands; but L 
fhall have ſeveral dreſſes, which will 
make — the _ of it. I ſhall have 
neatneſs done up in a great variety ol 
plain linenz decency and diſcretion F 
ſeveral patterns for _—_ hoods, and 
night-gowns z together with modeſt 
diſpoſed into tuckers, kerchiefs for the 
neck, ſtays that almoſt meet the chin, 
and petticoats that touch the ground. I 
ſhall alſo have a ſmall portion of chaſtity 
knir into garters, and twiſted into laces 
for the ſtays, very proper to be worn at 
maſq es and aſſemblies. 

I had almoſt forgot to mention, that 
authors, who are often in equal want of 
ſenſe and cloaths, ſhall be fitted out b 
me with both at once on very reaſonable 
rates. As for yourſelf, Mr. Town, I 
ſhall beg leave to preſent you with an 
entire ſuit of ſaperfine wit and humour, 
warranted to wear well, and appear cre- 
ditable, and in which no author would 
be aſhamed to be ſeen. I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, 


| EUTRAPELVS TRix. 
w 
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ATATIS CUJVSQUE NOTANDI SUNT TIEI MORES- 


Hon. 


FE THROUGH Eviay STAGE? 


OUR YOUTH A WILD-FIRP, AND A FROST OUR AGE! 


ſet of company. Inſtead of cramping 
the mind by keeping it within fo narrow” 
a circle, we ſhonid endeavour to enlarge 
it by every worthy notion and accom-" 
pliſhment; and temper each qualification 
with it's oppoſite; as the four elements 
are c unded in our natural frame. 
The neceſſity of this free converſa- 
tion, to open and improve the mind, is 
evident from the conſequences which 
always follow a negicR of it. The em- 
yment each man. is engaged in, Wol- 
y engroſſes his attention, and tinges the 
mind with a peculiar dye, which ihews 
itſelf in all tbe operations of it; unſeſs 
prevented by natural good ſenſe or a li- 


bers _ 
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beral education. The phyſician, the 
Kwyer, and the e a 


in company, though none of thoſe oc- 
cupations are the fubje& of diicourle 
= ue he grow moroſe and 


ſevere, who ſeldom or never-converſes 


with the laity. If no particular 
feſhon claims this influence Cn 


ſome paſſion or amuſement gives 


a colour to our thoughts and actions, 
makes us odious, or at leaſt ridicu- 

s. Fine ladies for inſtance, by de- 
ſpi6ng the converſation of ſenſible men, 
can talk of nothing but routs, bulls, aſ- 
ſemblies, birth- day ſuits, and intrigues; 
and fine gentlemen, for the ſame reaſon, 
of almoſt nothing at all. In like manner 
the furious partizan, who has not been 
weaned from a mad attachment to parti- 
cular principles, is weak enough to ima- 
ine every man. of a different way of 


thinking a fool and a ſcoundrel; and the 


ſectary or zealot devotes to eternal dam- 
nation all thoſe who will not go to 
heaven in the ſame road with himſelf, 
under the guidanee of Whitefield, Wel- 
ley, or Count Zinzendorff. To the 
Ame cauſe we owe the rough country 
{quire, whoſe ideas are wholly bent on 

uns, dogs, horſes, and ; and who 
Ee thing about bim of a piece 
with his diverhons. His hall muſt be 
adorned with ſtags heads, inſtead of 
buſts and ftatues; and in the room of 
family-pifures, you will ſee prints of 
the moſt famous ſtallions and race- 
horſes: all his doors and ſhit with 
foxes feet; and even the buttons of his 


 eloaths are impreſſed with the figures of 


, foxes, s and horſes. To 
ford Ae of cultivating only 
one ſet of ideas, and ſhutting ourſelves 
out from any intercourſe with the reſt of 
the world, is owing that narrownels of 
mind, which has infected the converſa - 
tion of the polite world with inſipidity, 
made roughneſs and brutality the cha- 
racteriſties of a mere country gentleman, 


and produced the moſt fatal conſequences 


in politics and religion. 

But if chis commerce with the gene- 
mality of mankind is ſo neceſſary to re- 
move any imprefſions which we may be 
liable to receive from any particular em- 
ployment or darling amuſement, what 
Ptecautions ought to be uſed in order to 
rem:dy the inconveniencies naturally in- 
cident to the different ages of life! It 
is not cectain that a perſon will be en · 


gaged in any profeſſion; or given 
2 kind of 2 bd. 
mind of every man is ſubject to the in. 
clinations ariſing from the ſeveral 
of his exiſtence, as well as his body to 
chronical diſtempers. This, indeed, 
Mr. Town, is the principal cauſe & 
my writing to you: for it has oftex 
mn ma gra concern to ſee the pre. 
t diviſion between the young and the 
old; to obſerve elderly men formi 
— elves _ clubs — 2 that 
they may more rely ſeparated 
from youth; and to ſee young men run- 
ning into diſſipation and debauchery, 
rather than aſſociate with age. If each 
party would labour to conform to thy 
other, from ſuch a coalition many ad. 
vantages would accrue to both. Our 
youth would be inſtructed by the expe- 
rience of age, and loſe much of that 
levity which they retain too long; while | 
at the ſame time the wrinkled brow of | 
the aged would be ſmoothed by the 
ſprightly , chearfulneſs of youth; by 
which they might ſupply the want of 
ſpirits, forget the lots of old friends, 
and bear with eaſe all their worldly mil. 
fortunes. It is remarkable, that thoſe 
young men are the moſt worthy and ſen- 
ible, who, have up any intercourſe 
with the old; and that thoſe old men 
axe of the moſt chearful and amiable diſ. 
poſition, who have not been aſhamed to 
converſe with the young. 
I will not pretend to decide which 
party is moſt .blameable in neglefing 
this neceſſary commerce with each other; 
which, it properly „would be 
at once ſo beneficial and delightful: but 
it undoubtedly ariſes from a certain (elf. 
iſhneſs and obſtinacy in both, which 
will not ſuffer them to make a mutual 
allowance for the natural difference of 
their diſpoſitions. Their inclinations 
are, indeed, 2s different as their years; 
yet each expects the other to comply, 
though neither will make any advances. 
How rarely do we ſee the leaſt degree of 
laciety preſerved between a father and a 
ſon! a ſhocking reflection, when we 
conſider that nature has endeavoured to 
unite them by -parental affection on one 
fide, and filial gratitude on the other. 
Yet a father and fon as ſeldom live to- 
gether with any tolerable harmony, 28 
an huſband and wife; and chiefly for 
the ſame reaſon: for though they are 
both joined under the fame RR 


* 


ch tugging a different way. 
N — well expect his ſon to 
be as gouty aud infirm as himſelf, as to 
have the diſpolition- winch ] 
tracted from age; and a ſon might as 
reaſonably deſire the vigour and vivacity 
df five and twenty, as his own love of 
gaiety and diverſions in his father. It is 
herefore evident, that a mutual endea- 
-our to conform to each other is abſo- 
Jutely requiſite to keep together the ce. 
ment of natural affection, which an un- 
ractable ſtubbornneſs ſo trequently. diſ- 
alves ; or at leaſt, if it does not diſturb 
the affeRion, it conſtantly deſtroys the 
ſociety between. father and ſon, _ 
This unhappy and unnatural diviſion 
is often the best of complaint in per- 
ſons of both ages; but is ſlill unreme- 


vity of the times, and blaming the young 
becauſe they do not admire and court 


wonder, ſince they generally treat their 
youthful companions as mere children, 
and expect ſuch a flaviſh deference to 


proverb, or reproved by a wrinkle ; but 
though they do not chuſe to be corre&- 
ed by their grave ſeniors like ſchool- 
boys, they would be — to conſult 
them as friends : which the injudicious 
ſeverity of old age ſeldom will permit, 
not deigning to indulge them with ſo 
great a degree of freedom and familia- 
rity. Youth, on the other hand, ſhun 


le dil. 
ned to 


which 
ecting 
other; 


imall regard and reipe& paid to them, 
though they often act with ſo little re- 
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he has con- 


died, becauſe neither reflect on the cauſe. 
whence it proceeds. Old men are per- 
petually commenting on the extreme le- 


their company: which, indeed, is no 


their years, as deftroys that equality by 
which chearfulneſs and ſociety tublilts,. 
Young men do not like to be chid by a 


the company of age, complaining of the 


krve and ſuch unbecoming confidence, 
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as not to deſerve it. Suppoſe the old 
were pleaſed with the natural flow of 


| 2 and lively conyerſation of youth, 
i 


Il ſome reſpect may be challenged as 
dae to them; nor ſhould the decency 
and ſobriety: of their characters ever be 
inſulted by any improper or immodett 
converſation.  * 

Jam an old man myſelf, Mr. Townz 
and I have an only boy, whole behavi- / 
our to me is untxceþtionable : permit 
me, therefore, to dwell a moment longer 
on my tavourite ſubjeQ, and I will con- 
clude. With what harmony might all 
parents · and children live together, if 
the father would ſtrive to ſoften the ri- 
gour of age, and remember that his ſon 
mult naturally poſſeſs thoſe qualities, 
which ever accompany youth; and if the 
ſon would in return endeavour ta ſuit 
himſelf. to thoſe infirmities which: his 
father received from old. age! If they 
would regiprocally ſtudy to be a te 
to each other, the father would infen-- 
fly ſubſtitute aſfection in the room of 
authority, and loſe the churhſh feverity 
and peeviſhne(s incident to his years: 
while the ſon would curb the unbecom- 
ing impetuoſity of his youth, change bis 
ature to obey into a conſtant atten- 
tion to pleaſe, and remit much of his 
extreme gaiety in conformity. to the gr 
vity of his father. Wherever ſuch: a 
turn of mind is — there mult 
be happineſs and agreeable ſociety : and 
the contrary qualities of youth and age; 
thus blended, compoſe the ſureſt cement - 
of affetion as colours of the moſt ap- 
polite tints, by a (kilful mixture, each 

iving and receiving certain ſhades, will 

orm a picture the moſt heightened and 

exquiſite in it's colouring... I am, Sir, 

your moſt humble ſerv ant. 
Ion BE. 


* . 
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* WITH BEAIN UNCUMBER'D, AND, THE LOAD OF WIT! 
© yFRXOM STREET TO STREET STILL RAMBLING VP AND DOWN, 
© WHILE ALL His TALE WAY 8TILL OF LONDON TOWN." 


un. VILLAGE, TO MR, TOWN. 
DEAR cowix, 

I Have been very much diverted with 
our obſervations on the honeft 
men who make weekly excurſions 

into the villages about town; and I 

agree with 'you, that the generality of 
citizens ſeldom dare truſt themſclves 

out of the fight of London ſmoke, or 
extend their travels further than with 
their wives and children in the Wandſ- 


worth double poſt-chaiſe, or the Hamp- 


ton long coach. But we may now and 
then pick up a ſtray citizen, whom bu- 


IM fineſs. had beyond the bills of My landlady, before it was poſſible for 
mortality, as it happened to myfelf the her to fee any part of him but his noſe, 
« other day, about forty miles from Lon- told him, © he looked brave and jolly ;' 


don: and as I was mightily pleaſed with 
his behaviour and converſation, I have 
taken the kberty to ſend you an account 


of it. | | ö 
Being caught in a ſhower the 


upon 
road, 1 was glad to take ſhelter at the 


firti inn I came to; which, if it had not 
been called the New Inn, I'ſhould have 


ght, from it's antique appearance, 
—— Houſe of entertainment in 


ndfathers. 1 
ted, when a ſtrange fi- 
re (driven thither, as I ſuppaſed, on the 
fame account with myſelf) came ſoberly 
ing into the „ dripping wet. 
2 waited fe the — bebo he 
would venture to get off his horſe; J had 
the opportunity of ſurveying his whole 
appearance. He was wrapped up in an 
oid-thread-hare weather-beaten turtour, 
which Ii\believe had once-becu ſcarlet ; 
the care Was pulled over his head, and 
| buttoned up cioſe round his face; and 
his hat was flapped down on each fide, 
and faſtened about his ears with a lift 
garter, tied under his chin. He,wore 


the time of our great 


| upon his legs {puxtthing that reſerubled we were now in, once a year, to receive 
| * 12 I afterwazsds 


{patterdaſhers, which 


money, and take orders tor goods; oy 


learned) were cut out of an old pair d 
boots; but his right ſhoe was confider. 
ably larger than the other, and had fe- 
veral ſlits in the upper-leather. He had 
ſpurs on, indeed, but without rowels; 
and by way of whip, a worm-eaten cane, 
"_ —— — — pins, Wl 
E his wrt a ſtring of | 

black leather. 8 1 

' T ſoon found I was Nobody; for the 
Gentleman, it ſeems, took up the whole 
attention of the maid, miltre{s, and 
hoſtler, who all of them got round bim, 
and with much difficulty, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſteps, helped him donn. 


and when ſhe had led him into the kit. 
chen, ſhe fetched a large glaſs of what 
ſhe called © her own water, which (dhe 
ſaid) wonld drive the cold out of his 
ſtomach. All hands were now buſted 
in drawing off his ſurtout, which dil- 
covered underneath a full-trimmed white 
coat, and a black velvet waiſtcoat with 
a broad gold lace very much tarniſhed, 
The furtout was hung to dry by the fre 
as well as his coat, the place of which va 
fupplied by a long niding-hood of my 
kndlady; and as the gentleman com- 
107m of having ſuffered by loſs of 
ther, the maid was diſpatched to the 
doRor's for fome diachylon. The uſual 
queſtioti now {ticceeded, concerning din- 
ner; and as he obferved I was all alone, 
he very courteouſly aſked me to join 
company, which I as readily agreed to. 
he important bufineſs of dinner be- 

ing ſettled, we adjourned into a private 
room, when my fellow-gueft told me 
of his own mere act and motion, that 
he lived in London; that for theſe twenty 
years he had always come to the town 


had always put up at this houſe. 
_ run on »- he prajfe of the land- 
lady; and tipping me a wink—“ Aye, 
ays he, the, has na elever woman 
in her time, before ſhe pore children. 
UH: added, that for bis part, he did not 
Jie your great inns z for that they ne- 
ver looked upon any thing under a coach 
vd fix. He further informed me, that 
e was married to his preſent wife in 
he firlt mayoralty of Alderman Par- 
ons, and in the very wailtcoat-he had 
an But," ſays he, © I now wear it 
only on a. journey; , becauſe," you 
know, a bit of lace commands ren 
pett upon the read. On enquiring 
bout his family, I found he had three 
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o bimſelf; the other was ſent to fea; 
becauſe he was a wild one; and the 
youngeſt be deſigned to make a parſon, 
becaule he was grave, and his play-fel- 
lows at Poule's ſchool uſed to call hun 
Mop, i 1:4: 127 „ beg 
All this while he had ſat in my land- 
y's riding- hood, with a linen night · 
ap on his head tied on the top with a 
piece of black ribband, which (he told 
me) he always rode in, becaule it was 
cooler than a wigs But the . 
were now ordered in; and ont of one 

them he drew. a large flow ing _ 
arefully buckled, , which hecombed.out 
himſelf, borrowing ſome flour fromthe 


were next taken off, and his ſhoes wiped 
with a wilp of hay; when being aſſured 
by the landlady herſelf, that. his. coat 
was dry enough to put on, he, compleat- 
ly equipped himſelt, in order to wait on 
ſeveral tradeſmen; with whom be had 


auite readv, we took a walk to the 
ſtables to Jee his mare: and aw the 
beaſt ſeemed as lean and harmleſs a8 


much ado to ride her, ſhe was fo. friſky, 
for ſhe had not run in the chaiſe thelt 
two Sundays: paſt. Hl ne 

; Being von to dinner, we ſat 
un to a repaſt of mutton ch and 
ſheeps hearts, which lait he declared to 
ner be- de the wholiomelt eating in the world. 
private He odjected to wine, becauſe there was 
old me not a drop good for any thing to be got 
n, that upon the road; but he valtly-recom- 
twenty mended my landlady's home-brew'd, 
e town | which he affirmed to be better than 
__ | * ale, or the thatch beer at IG 
1 2 wgton. Our meal being ended, my 
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me, 1 


boys ; one of whom was bound prentice | 


kitchen  drudger. His ſpatterdaſhers 


dealings, after dinner. As this was not 


Smcho's aſs, he aſſurcd me he had 


- 
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companion took his pipe ; and we laid 
our heads together for the good of the 
nation, when we mauled the French 
terribly both hy land and fea. At laſt, 
— other talk, he happened to aſk 
I lived in the city? As I was 
deſirous of hearing his remarks, I an- 
ſwered, that I had never ſeen London, 
Never ſeenꝰ it? ſays he. Then 
© you have never ſeen one of the fineſt 
© tights in the whole world. Paris is 
© but a dog«hole to it. There luckily 
hung a large Map of London over the 


chimney- piece, which he iminediately 


made me get from my chair to look at. 
There, ſays he, there's London for 
you. — Lou fee it is bigger than the 
x Mop of all England. He then led 
me about, with the end of his pipe, 
through all the principal ſtreets from 
Hyde Park to Whitechapel, 6 That,* 
ſays he, is the. River Thames There's 
London Bridge There my  Lard 


Mayor lives That's Poule's— There 


© the Monument ſtands ; and now if 
* you was but on the top o- it, you 
© might ſer all the houſes and churches 
in London.“ I expreſſed my aftoniſhs 
ment at 2 but I could 
hardly refrain laughing, when pointing 
out to me Pincoln's Inn Fields 
There, aid he, there all the noble- 
men live.“ Atilaſt, aiter having tranſs 
ported me all ovir the town, he tet me 
down in Cheapſide, which, he aid, was 
the biggeſt ſtreet in the city. And now," 
ſays he, Ill ſhew you where I live. 
6 That's Bow Churca—and thereabouts 
© —where my pipe is—there—ulit tnere 
my ſhop ſtands. He concluded with 
a kind invitation to me to come and ſce 
bim; and pulling out a book of pattergs 
from his coat pocket. aſſured me, that if 
I wanted any thing in his way, he could 
afford to let me have a bargain. 5 
I promiſed to call upon him; and the 
weather now clearing up, after ſettling 


the balance of our reckoning with the 


landlady, we took leave of each others 
but juſt as I had mounted my horte, and 
was going to ſet forward, my new: ac- 
uaintance came up to me, and ſhakin 
me by the hand Harkye, ſays he, 


vou will be in town by the twenty- 


« fifth of this inſtant July, I Will ia. 
© troduce you to the Cockney's Fra; 
«. where, I aſſure you, you' li be migſity 
4 

© ſongs. 


7 ] am, dear Couſin, yours; Ne. 
Z 2 NY 


\ 


merry, and hear à great many good 
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„nAr THOUGH'THE SPOUSE BE EUIN'D, WHERE'S THE ein, 
BY MADAM'S FRIENDS, $0 DEAR, SO'NEAR AKIN ? 


TO Ma. TOWN. 
F polygamy was allowed in this 
country, I am ſure I might maintain 
1 ſeraglio of wives at le's. ex; ence than 
I have brought upon mylelt ty marry - 
ing one woman. One, did I ſay ? Alas! 
I nad it, to my cott, that a wife, Ike 
a polypus, has the power of dividing 
multiplying herlelf into as many 
bodies-as ſhe pleaſes... You muſt know, 
Mr. Town, I took a woman of (mall 
me, and made her my own fleſh and 
lood : but I never thought that all het 
relations would like wie faſten” on me; 
wih as. little ceremony as a colony of 
fleas. I had ſcarce bycught her home, 
before I was obliged to marry her mo- 
ther: then I was prevailed upon to marry 
her two maicen ſiſters ; after that I mar- 
ried her aunts; then her couſins. In 
ſhort, I am row. marricd t& the Whole 
generation of hem. I do not exaęge- 


, rate matters, hen I fay that I am mar- 


ried to them all: for they claim as much 
right to every thing that is m ne, as the 
Alon whun the world. calls my wife. 
eat, drink, and feep with me: 
every room in the houle is at their com- 
mand, except my bed. chamber: they 


borrow money of me: and ſmer J have 


the whole family quautied upon me, 


_ what fgnifics it which of them takes 


upon her my name — my wiſe, her fitter, 


er her twentieth couhn? 


O, Mr. Town! I never fit down to 
tahle without the lamentable proſpett of 
ſreing as much victuals conſumed as 
would dine a whcle veſtry. So many 
mouths cop ſtantly going at my expence l 
And then there is uch a variety of pro- 
. vidons! For couſin Biddy likes one diſh; 
my aunt Rachel is fond of anuther; 
nder Molly cannot abide this; and mo- 
ther couid never touch that though I 


find they are all of them una ni mous in 


king the bit of every thing in jeaſon. 
Befdes, I could entertain a tt ot jolly 


topers at a leis rate than it colts me in 
. 0 J 


_ occan of -Brifto! Milk, with as little n. 


- walnuts, another to preſerve ſweetmeats, 


ligbt wines for the women. One & 
them drinks nothing but Liſbon; with 
an ther. nothing. goes down but Rhenid 
and Spa; and a third twallows me u 


merſe as ſhe would ſo much {mall bett: 
my eldelt aunt likes a glaſs of dry Mour. 
tan; while the other thinks nothi 
helps digeltion ſo well as Madeira, lt 
vs but laſt week that my wife expreſſed 
a deſire of taſting ſome Claret, when in. 
mediately all my good · natured relations 
had a mighty longing for it: but wit 
much ado I ad laſt prevailed on them to 
compound with me for a cheſt of Flo. 
rence.' V4 1944 f be # 
Lou may imagine that my houſe can. 
not be a very dmall one: and I'affore 
ydu there are as many beds in it as in: 
country inn. Vet I have fearce room 
10 tun myſelf about in it: for one 
apartment is taken up by this relation, 
another hy that; and the molt diſtant 
couſin / muſt have more reſpe&t ben 
ber, tlian to be clapped up in a garrt 
with the 'maid-fervants4 10 that poor! 
have no more liberty in my own houte 
than a lodger. Once, indeed, I in vain 
'enceavoured to ſhake them off, and took 
a littele box in the neighbourhcod af 
town, ſearce big enough to hold my 
on family.” But, alas! they ſtuck 3 
cloſe to it as a ſnoil to her ſhell: and 
rather than not lie under the lame roof 
with their relation, they contrived to 
litter together like ſo many pigs in a 
ſlye. At another time, + thinking to 
clear my houſe at once of theſe virmn, 
I packed. up my wife and mother, and 
ſent them to her uncle's in the country 
for a month. But what could 1 do! 
there was no getting rid of thoſe leſt be- 
hind : my wife had made over to them 
the care of the houſhokl, allotting to 
each of them her particular employment 
during her abſence, One was to pickle 
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another. to make Morella brandy; all 
which they executed with the agg" 


55. 
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to houſewives, who 
oe and waſte 17 they ſave, for 
the ſatis faction of making theſe thi 
at home. At laſt my wife retu ; 
and all that I got by her journey, was 
the importation of two new couſins freſh 


out of the country, who ſhe never knew 


e were related to her ;—but they 
— been ſo kind as to claim kindred 
with me by hanging upon me ever ſince. 

One would imagine, that it were ſuf- 
kcient for theſe loving relations to have 
the run of my table, and to make my 
houſe in every reſpe& their own : but 
not content with this, they have the 

unning to oblige me, in a manner; to 
fad thee in cleaths tkewiſe. I thould 
not repine, if any of my worthy rela- 
tions were humble ehough to put up 
with a calt-off ſuit of my wife's; but 
that would be robbing the maid of her 
Juſt dues, and would look more like a 
dependant than a relation. Not but 
that they will condeſcend now and then 
to take a gown, before it is halt worn 
out, (when they have talked' my wife 
into a diſlike of it)—becauſe it is too 
good for a common ſervant. They have 
more ſpirit than to beg any thing: but 


„if my wife has. a fancy to part with 


it—they will wear it, purely for her ſake. 


A cap, an apron, or an handkerchief, 


which, 'I am told, looks hideous upon 
her, I always find is very becoming on 
any other of the family: and T'remem- 
ber, ſoon aſter we were married, hap- 
pening to find fault with the Tree of 
a ſilk brocade my wife had juſt bought, 
one of her ſiſters took it from her, d 
told me ſhe would have it made up for 
herſelf, and wear it on purpble to ſpite 


__ | 
You muſt know, Mr. Town, that 
ypon my marriage I was indiſcreet 


enough to ſet up my charivt: and ſince 
my tamily has enereaſed ſo prodigiouſly, | 


this has given them a pretext to have a 
coach likewiſe, and another pair of 


horſes. This alſo furniſhes them with 


2 pretence for rynning about to public 


diverſions, where I am forces to treat 


them all: for they are ſo very fond of 
each other's company, that one will 
hardly ever ſtir out without the other. 
Thus, at home or abroad, they con- 
ſtantly herd together: and what is ſtill 
more provoking, thou I had rather 
have a rout every week at my houſe, 
my wife makes a merit of it, bat the 
keeps little or no company. K 


* 
U 


Such is the ſtate of my family within 
doors: and though you wouid think 
this ſufficient for one man, I can aſſure 

ou I have other calls upon me from re- 
ations no leſs dear to me, though I have 
never yet had the happineſs to ſee them. 
A third couſin by my wife's father's 
fide was ſet up in the country in a very 


— way of buſineſs; but by 
ortunes in trade muſt have 

to jail, if my wife had not ane cor 
into being bound for him, and for which 
I was ſoon after arreſted, and_obliged 
to pay the money. Another, a v 
promiſing youth, was juſt out of his 
time, and only wanted a little ſum to 
ſet him up; which as ſoon as I had lent 
him, he run away, and is gone to ſea. 
One of the aunts, who is now with me, 
(a widow lady) has an only daughter, 
a ſober diſcreet body, who lived as a 
companion with an old gentlewoman in 
the country: but the poor innocellt girl 


+ being drawn aſide by a vile fellow that 


ruined her, I have been forced to ſupport 
the unhappy mother and child ever ſince, 
to prevent any reproach falling on dur 
family. I ſhall ſay nothing of the va- 
rious preſents which have travelled down 
to my wife's uncle, in return for one 
turkey and chine received at Chriftmas; 
nor ſhall I put to account the charge I 
have been at in the goſſip fees, and in 
buying corals, anodyne necklaces, &c. 
for half a dozen little nephews, niects, 
and couſins, to which I had the 

of ſtanding godfather. © 
And now, Mr, Town, the mention 
of this laſt circumſtance makes me re- 
fle& with an heavy heart on a new cala- 
mity which will ſhortly befal me. My 
wife, you muſt know, is very near her 
time: and they have provided ſuch a 
ſtore of clouts, caps, ſorchead-cloths, 
biggens, belly. bands, whittles, and all 
kingls of childbed linen, as would jet 
up a Lying in - Hoſpital, You will con- 
clude that my family wants no further 
increaſe : yet, would you believe it? I. 
have juſt received a letter, acquainting 
me, that another aunt, and another 
couſin, are coming up in the ſtage-coach 
to ſte their relation, and are retolved to 
fray with her the month. Indeed, I am 


atraid, when they have once got footing 


in my houſe, they will reſolve to ſtay 
with her till ſhe has had another and an- 
other child. 5 | 4. 
＋ 'T am, Sir, your humble ſervant, &c. 


* 
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AN HARDY RACE OF MORTALS, TRAIN'D TO SPORTS 5 
THE FIELD THEIR JOY, UNPOLISH'D YET BY COURTS» . 


MR; VILLAGE; TO-ME. TOWN. 
DEAR COUSIN, 4 fo 3 — 
Mere country {quire, who paſſes 
al his time among dogs and aka 
is now become an uncommon character; 
and the moſt aukward loobily inheritor 
of an old manſion-houſe is a fine gen- 
tleman in compariſon to his forcfatliers. 
The principles of a town e4ucation for- 
werly ſcarce ſpread themſelves beyond 
the pax limits of the, bills of mor” 
tality: but now every London re 
bat travels to the remoteſt corner of 
the kingdom, and the polite families 
from the town daily import to their diſ- 
tant ſeats the cuſtoms and manners of 
Pall Mall and Grofvenor Square, 

I have been for this fortnight paſt at 
Lord Courtly's,. who for about four 
months in every year leads a town life 
at the diſtance of above two hundred 
miles. from London. He never leaves 
his bed till twelye or one o clock; though 


indeed he often ſees the ſun-rilez but 


then thawanly happens when, as the old 
fong ſays, he has * drank down the 
© moon.” Di inking is the only rura 
amuſement be purſues; but even that 
part of his diyerſions is conducted en- 
Urely in the London faſhion. He does 
not ſwill country ale, but gets drunk 
with Champagne and Burgundy; 
every diſh at hus table is ſerved up with 
as much e 
an's. He bas an excellent pack of 
hounds ; but, I belicve, was never in at 
h of a fox in his life: yet ſtran- 
gers never want a chace, for the hounds 
are out three times a week with a younger 
brother of Lord Courtly's, who never 
faw London; and who, if he was not 
indulged with a place at his Loxdſhip's 
table, might naturally be conſidered as 
his whipper-in. or his game-keeper. __ 
The evening · wall is a thing upknown 
and unheard of at Lord Courtly's: for 
though ſiruated in a very fine country, 
he knows no more of the charms of 
purling ſtreams and ſhady groves, than 


* * 
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bauch aſter dinner, and the ceremonicy 


nce as at White's or Ry- 


Luczzr, 


if they had never exiſted but in pce 
or romance... As ſoon as the daily de. 


of coffee and tea are over, the compa 
is conducted into a magnificent apart. 
. illuminated with wax- candles, aud 
out with as many card tables as the 
rout of a foreign ambaſſador's lady. Here 
Faro, Whiſt, Brag, Lanſquenet, aud 
every other faſhionable game, make up 
the evening's entertainment. This piece 
of politeneſs has often fallen heavy cn 
ſome honeſt country gentlemen, win 
have found dining with his lordihip tum 
out a very dear ordinary; and many a 
good lady has had. occaſion to curſe the 
cards, and ber ill-ftarred conne&ions 
with perſons of quality: though his 
lordſhip is never at a loſs for a piry; 
for as ſeveral people of faſhion have (eas 
near him, he often fits down with ſome 
of his fricods of the club at White's, 
I had almoſt forgot to mention that bet 
ladyſhip keeps a day, which is Sunday, 
This, dear Couſin, is the genteel man- 
ner of living in the country z and I cir- 
not help obſerving, that perſons polite 
enough to be fond of ſuch exquiſite ſe- 
finements, are partly in the fame caſe 
with the mechanic at his duſty vil. 
They both, indeed, change thgir fitu-' 
tion; but neither find the feaſt alteration * 
in their ideas. The tradeſinan, when 
at his box, has all the notions that em- 
ploy him in his compting-houſe; and 
the nobleman, though in the fartheſt part 
of England, may full be faid to breaibe 
the air of St. James's, 
I was cbiefly induced to ſend you this 
ſhort account of the refined manner in 
which perſons of faſhion paſs their time 
at Lord Courtly's, becauſe I think it a 
very (triking contraſt to the character 
deſcribed in the following tranſcript» I 
hope your, readers. will not do either you 
or me the honour to think this natural 
portraiture a mere. creature of the ima · 
gination. The picture of the exttacr- 
dinary E here deſcribed is row 
at the [cat of the Lord Shafteſbury, at 


* - "wh 


St. Giles's, near Cranborn in Dorſet- 
ire t and this lively character of him 


ſhion, in the midit of a large park well. 


. \« really and truly drawn by Anthony 
5 ; * r, firſt Earl of Shafteſbury; 
und is inſcribed on the picture. I doubt 
a. hot but you will be glad of being able 
; o communicate it to = public, and 
bat they will receive it with their uſual 
mdour. f 
poetry YE CHARACTER OF THE' HONOUR= 
ally de. ABLE w. HASTINGS, OF WOOD- 
eMoniey LANDS, IN HAMPSHIRE 3 SECOND 
ompany SON or FRANCIS EARL OF Hun- 
b apart. rix abox. ; 
les, and I the year 1638 lived Mr. Haſtings; 
$ a the by his quality ſon, brother, and uncle 
. Here to the Earls of ** He was 
et, and eradventure an original in our age; or 
ake up % rather the copy of our ancient nobility, 
115 piece Win hunting, not in warlike times. 
eavy oh ne was low, very ſtrong and 
1, „hie; of a reddiſh flaxen hair; his 
lip turn = cloaths always green cloth, and never 
wah I all worth (when new) five pounds. 
ue the 1 His houſe was perfect the old fa. 
aeCions 12 
Igh his —_ ſock: with deer; and near the houſe 
Tann 3 rabbits to ſerve the kitchen; many fiſh- 
ve ſeats = 


ponds ; t ſtore of wood and timber; 


th ſome a bowling-green in it, long but narrow, 


Vhite's, call of high ridges, it being never levelled 
that let _ ſince it was ploughed. They uſe round 
unday, ſand bowls ; and it had a banqueting- 
el man» —_ houſe, like a ſtand, built in a tree. 
Len- He kept all manner of ſport-hounds, 
$ polite that ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and 
ſite re- badger ; and hawks, long and ſhort 
me caſe winged. He had all forts of nets for 
y vith, fin. He had a walk in the New Fo- 
r ſitu.- reſt, and the manor of Chriſt Church. 
eration * This laſt ſupplied him with red deer, 
„ when ſea and river fiſh. And indeed all his 
at em- neighbours grounds 'and royalties were 
ez and free to him, who "beſtowed all his time 
eſt part on theſe ſports, but what he borrowed | 
breaihe to careſs his neighbours wives and daugh- ” 
ters; there being not a woman in all his 
ou this walks, of the degree of a yeoman's wife 
nner in or under, and under the age of forty, 
ir time but it was extremely her fault if he was 
nk it a not intimately acquainted with her. 
arater This made him very popular, always 
ipt. I ſpeaking kindly to the huſband, brother, 
wr you or father; who was to boot.very wel- 
natural come to his houſe, whenever he came. 
e 4 There he founck beef, pudding, and 
xtracr- _— — great plenty. A houſe 
is no or lo neatly kept as to ſhame him 
tis dirty th bs ed 


uy, at des: the great hall ſtre ed 
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with marrow-boneyg, full of hawks- 
perches, hounds, ſpaniels, and terriers z 
the upper ſide of the hall hung with 
fox-ſkins of this and the laſt year's 
killing; here and there a pole-cat in- 
termixed ; game-keepers and hunters - 
poles in great abundance. Eck 
The parlour was a large room as pro- 
perly furniſhed. On à great hearth 
paved with brick lay ſame, terriers, and 
the choiceſt hounds and ſpaniels. Sel- 
dom but two of the great chairs had 


litters of young cats in them, which were 


not to be diſturbed ; he having always 
three dr four attending him at dinner; 
and a little white round tick of four- 
teen inches lying by his trencher, that 
he might defend ſuch meat as he had 
no mind to part with to them. The 
windows (which were vzry large) ſerved 
for places to lay his arrows, croſs-bows, - 
ſtone-bows, and other ſuch like accou-' 
trements. The corners of the room full 
of the beſt-choſe hunting and hawking 
poles. An oyſter- table at the lower 
end; which was of conſtant uſe twice z 
day all the year round: for he never 
failed to eat oyſters, before dinner ard 

ſupper, — all ſeaſons; the neigh- 

— town of Pool ſupplied him with 

them. . 

The v of the room had two 
ſmall tab Laa de; on the one ſide 
of which was a Church Bible, and on 
the other the Book of Martys. On 
the tables were hawks-hoods, bells, and 
ſach like ; two or three old green hats, 
with'their crowns thruſt in ſo as to hold 
ten or a dozen eggs, which were of a 
pheaſant kind of poultry he took much 
care of and fed himſelf. Tables, dice, 
cards, and boxes, were not wanting. In 
the hole of the deſk were ſtore of tobacco- 
pipes that had been uſed. 

On one fide of this end of the room 
was the door of a cloſet wherein ſtood 
the ſtrong beer and the wine, whick never 
came thence but in fingte glaſſes ; that 
being the rule of the houſe exactly ob- 
ſerved : for he never exceeded in drink 
or permitted it, 4 | : 

On the other fide was the door into an 
old chapel, not uſed for devotion. The 
pulpit, as the ſafeſt place, was never 
wanting of a cold chine of beef, venifon- 
paſty, gammon of bacon, or great apple- 
pye with thick cruft, extremely baked. © 

His table coft him not much; though 
it was good to eat at. His ſports ſup- 
plied all but beef ard mu:ton, except 

1 | * Fridays, 


af 
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Fridays; when he hyd the beſt ſalt fiſh 
(as weil as other fiſh) he could pet and 
was the day his neighbours of qua · 
ry moſt vifited him. He never wanted 
en ing, and always ſung it 
in with part lies therein -a. He 
dranłk a glaſs or two of wine at meals; 

often ſyrup of gilliflower in his 

; and had always a tun glaſs, with- 
out feet, ſtood by him, holding a pint of 
mull beer, which he often ttirred with 
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ALE THESE TO KNOW, 15 SAFETY TO THE YOUTH. 


1 the 2 * 
iginally written for the inſtruc - 
tion 5 gentleman going to the 
Vniĩverſity; yet as it contains ſeveral juſt 
and fenfi 
of uſe to y of my readers, I ave 
willingly complied with the requeſt of 
my correſſ nt in making it the en- 
tertainment of to-day. 


DEAR SIR, 


8 you are now going to the Univer- 
A 1 not bs thought to pay 
fo ill a compliment to your own natural 
ſenſe, as to ſuppoſe that you will 
not (like many young gentlemen of for- 
tune) in 
to ſtudy : otherwiſe the time you (| 
there will he entirely loſt ; for (as Swift 
very juſtly remarks) © all ornamental 
« education are better taught in 
© other places. At the ſame time I do 
not mean that you ſhould commence Pe- 


' © dant, and be continually poring on a 


book ; fince that will ra 

inform the underſtanding. A Gough 
1 know many ſprightly young gentle- 
men of lively and quick parts affect to 
deſpiſe. it altogether, it will be neceſſary 
to leach ſometing of Logic ; I mean in 
the ſame manner one would Fenc- 


50z2zle than 


ing—not to attack others, but to deſend 


one's ſelf. In a word, you will find it 
a great unhappineſs, when you return 
hither, if you do not bring with you 
ſome taſte for reading : for a mere coun- 


leman, who can find no ſociety 
in books, will have little elſe to do, be- 
but to fit as 


_Gides following his ſports, 


, — | 
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reflections, which may be. 


ſome meature apply yourſelf, 


calling bis ſervants Baſtards and cs. 
2 Knaves, in one of which he on 
ſpoke truth to bis own knowled : and 
metimes in both, though of - ſame 
man. He lived to be an hundred; new 
loſt his eye-fight, but always wrote and 
read without ſpectacles; and got on 
horſeback without help. Until paf four. 
ſcore he rode to the death of a ſtag a 

well as any. 25 
am, dear Coulin, your's, &, 


ſquire of the com , tipplin 

a parcel of idle — 2 e 5 
ſtandings are nearly on a level with bis 
dogs and horſes. 

1 has been an eftablithed maxim, fiat 
the world will always form an opinion 
of perſons according to the company 
they ate known to keep. In the Uni. 
verſity, as well as in other placts, there 
are people whom we ought to avoid as 
we would the plague : and as it is of the 

conſequence, whether you ping: 
at once into extravagance and debauc\. 
ery, or fink gradually into indolence 
and ſtupidity, I ſhall point out ſome of 
theſe pets of ſociety in as few words as 
fible. 
The firſt perſon I would caution you 
againſt is the wretch that takes delight 
to turn religion into ridicule : one who 
employs that ſpeech, which was given 
him. by God to celebrate his prai ©, i 
queſtioning his very being. This, a3 
it is impiqus in himſelf, is likewiſe the 
height of ill- manners. It is hoped there 
are but few of them to be met with in 
a place of fund dofrine aud religious 
= a Ta : but wherever they are, they 
ought to be avoided as much as poſiible; 
and if they will force. thæmſelves into 
our .company, they ſhould be uſed with 
the ſame contempt with which they hve 
the hardineſs to treat their Maker. And 
this, I can aſſure you, may be done ſaſe 
ly: for I never knew any body, who 
was above the ſear or Ged, but was 
under. the moſt terrible apprehenſicrs 
whenever attacked by man. 
Tue next character, whom I would 


advise 


* * 


under. 
ith bis 


m, that 
Pinion 
unpany 
& Um. 
„ there 
void as 
of the 
Plunge 
auch. 
Jolence 
ome of 


Yds 2s 


n you 
lelight 
e who 


ire j 
iſe, in 
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; ſhun, is the Gameſter, in 
A 85 — unlike the former. 
be gaming table is his ſhrine, and for- 
ne his deity; nor does he ever ſpeak 
think of any other, unleſs by way of 
laſphemy, oaths, and curſes, when he 
18 had a bad run at cards or dice. He 
« not the leaſt. notion of friendſhip; 
ut would ruin his own brother, if it 
icht be of any advantage to himſelf, 
le indeed profeſſes himſelf your friend; 
at that is only with a deſign to draw 
ou in: for his trade is inconſiſtent with 
ie principles of honour or juſtice, with 
t which there can be no real friend- 
ip. It ſhould, therefore, be the care 
if every gentleman, not to hold any 
ommerce with ſuch people, whoſe Ace 
Luaintance he cannot enjoy without giv- 
pg up his eſtate, 

The next perſon, whom you ought to 
deware- of, is the Drunkard ; one that 
akes an unaccountable pleafure in ſap- 
ing bis conſtitution, and drowning his 


eſs to bed, and riſes maukiſh in the 
orning ; nor can he be eaſy in body or 
mind till he has renewed his doſe, and 
gain put himſelf beyond the reach of 
efleciion, I would, therefore, entreat 
you. by all means to avoid an habit, 
hich will at once rhin your health, 


ortune, that ſociety ſhould be eficemed 
ull and inſipid without the afiiſtance of 


annot entirely refrain from his glaſs, 
bt he keeps any company at all. But 
let it be remembered, that in drinking, 
ps well as in talking, we ought always 
70 keep a watch over the doors of our 
ips.“ ; 

A Lownger is a creature that you will 
often ſee lolling in a coffee-houſe, or 
Jauntering about the ſtreets, with great 
calmneſs, and a moſt inflexible ſtupidit 
in his countenance. He takgs as — 
pains as the Sot to fly from his own 
thoughts; and is at length happily ar- 
rived at the higheſt pitch of indolence, 
both in mind and body. He would be 
as inoffenſive as he is. dull, if it were 
not that his idleneſs is contagious; for, 
like the torpedo, he is ſure to benumb 
and take away all ſenſe of feeling from 
every one with whom he happens to 


come in contact. | 


— of a Wrangler, or a perſon of a 
lug ous temper. This ſometimes ariſes, 


1 
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not from any great ſhare of ill-nature, 


nderſtanding, He conſtantly goes ſenſe- 


ind impair your jntellefts. It is a cail-. 


the bottle to enliven it: fo that a man 


It were alſo beſt to forbear the com- 
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but from a vain pride of ſhewing one's 
2 or {kill in argumentation. It is 
requently obſerved of young Academics 
in particular, that they are very apt im- 
pertinently to engage people in a diſpute, 
whether they will or not. But this is 
contrary to all the rules of good · breed- 
ing, and is never practiſed by any man 
of ſenſe that has ſeen much of the world. 
I have ſometimes known a perſon of 
great ſaucineſs and volubility of ex- 
preſſion confuted by the Argumentum 
Baculinum, and both his head and his 
{yllogitm broken at the ſame time. 

I need not point out to you the pro- 
fligate Rake or the affected Coxcomb, as 
perſous from whoſe company you can 
reap no fort of benefit. From the firſt 
the good principles already. inſtilled into 
you will doubtleſs preſerve you; and I 
am ſure you have too much real ſenſe 
not to deſpiſe the abſurd fopperies of the 
latter. Noted Liars are no leſs to be 
avoided, as the common peſts of fociety. 
They are often of a miſchievous diſpo- 
ſition, and by their calumnies and falie 
ſuggetions take a pleaſure in ſetting the 


molt intimate friends at variance. But 


if they only deal in harmleſs and impro- 
bable lyes, their acquaintance muſt fre- 
quently be out of countenance for them; 
and if we ſhoul4 venture to repeat after 
them, I am ſure it is the way to be out 
of countenance for ourſclves. 


But above all T muſt adviſe you never 


to engage, at leaſt not with any degree 


of violence, in any Party. Be not 
tran'ported by the clamorous jollity of 
talking patriots beyond the ſober dic- 


tates of reaſon and juſtice; nor let the 


inſinuating voice of corruption tempt you 
to barter your integrity and peace of 
mind for the paltry” ſatisfaction of im- 
proving your fortune. If you behave 
with honour and prudence, you will be 
regarded and courted by all parties; but 
if otherwiſe, you will certainly be de- 
ſpiſed by all. Perhaps, indeed, if you 

would hereafter engage in elections, and 
ſpend your own money to ſupport an- 
other*s cauſe, the perſon in whoſe in- 
tereſt you are may ſhake you by the 


hand, and ſwear you are a very honeft 


entleman—juſt as butchers treat their 
all-Joks, who fait in their mouths, 
clap them on the hack, and then halos - 
them on to be toſſed and torn by the 

horns of their antagoniſt, _ 
* Aker having guarded you againſt the 
I "I . fs 


/ 
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evil influence of your own ſex, I cannot 
_ conclude without throwing in a word or 
two concerning the Ladies. But that 
I may not be thought unmannerly to the 
fair, I ſhall paſs over their faults; only 
hoping, that their excellencies will not 
tempt. you to precipitate a match with 
ont much your inferior in birth and for- 
tune, though * endowed with every ac- 
_* compliſkment requiſite to make the 
« marriage-ſtate happy.* In theſe haſty 
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late repent of our bargain : and 


and unequal matches it fometime; 
pens that mutual love gives way to ny. 
tual reproaches. We may 


Repentance be an excellent viſiting fr 
when ſhe reminds us of our palt miſcyr 
riages, and preſcribes rules how to aw 
them for the future, yet ſhe is 2 ng 
troubleſome companion when fixed 


us for life. I am, dear Sir, your 6 
fiend; Sc * 


PULSARI 


* 
-QINCE genius is the chief requiſite 
in ail kinds of poetry, nothing can 
de more contrary to the very eſſence of 
it, than the adopting as beauties, cer- 
. tain arts which are merely mechanical. 
There are daily arifing many whimfical 
excellencies, which have no foundation 
in natute, but are only countenanced by 
the preicut mode of writing. With theſe 


it is us eaſy to fill our compolitions, as 


to dreſs ourſelves in the faſhion : but 

the writer who putz his work together 
in this manner, is no more a poet than bis 
taylor. Such productions often betray 
great labour and exactneſs, but ſhrw no 

enius: for thoſe who fit down to write 
by rule, and follow * dry receipts how 
poems ſhould be made, may compoſe 


their pieces without the leaſt aſſiſtance 


from the ĩmaginatien; as an apothecary's 
pretence, though unable to cure any 
diſraſe, can make up medicines from 
the phyſician's preſcription, with no 
more knowledge of phyhc than the names 
of the drugs. Thus the Muſe, that 


- ourht to fly, and aſcend the brigheſt 


* heaven of invention,” walks in lead- 
© Ung-ltrinfs, or is ſupported by a go cart. 
Among the many poetical tricks of 
this fort, none have been mots lſucceſs- 
+ fully praftiſed, or had more advocates 
and - admirers, than a certain fantaſti- 
cal conceit, called Alliteration : which 
is nathing more than beginning two, 
three, or perhaps every word in a line, 
with the tame letter. This me:hicd of 
running diviſions upon the 
and preſſing particular letters into the 


ROUGH REPETITION ROARS IN RUDEST RHYME, 
AS CLAPPERS CLIKKLE IN ONE CHARMING CHIMEs 


al phabet, | 


ry, 


ſervice, has been accounted one of th 
firſt excellencies in verification, al 
has indeed received the ſanction of for 
of our beſt poets: but wherein the 
of it conſiſts, is ſomething difficult u 
diſcover; ſince Quarles or Withers nigt 
iſe it with as much adroitnel x 
den or Spenſer. It is one of tui 
modern arts in poetry, which requir 
no fancy, judgment, or learning, in tte 
execution: for an author may huddi 
the ſame letters on each other agun ui 
again, as mechanically as the print 
ſelects his types, and ranges them iy 
whatſoever order he pleaſes- 
This partial attachment to particuly 
letters is a kind of contraſt to the fanou 
Odyſſey of Tryphiodorus, where era 
letter in the alphabet was im it's turn a- 
cluded ; and tue Alliterator mult be u 
buſily employed to introduce bis i 
vourite vowel or conſonant, as the Greek 
poet to ſhut oat the letter he had pro- 
{cribed. Nothing is eſteemed a greats 
beauty n poetry, than an happy cho 
of epithets; but Alliteration reduces i 
the elegancies of expreſſion to a *!) 
narrow compaſs. Epithets are vl! 
indeed, with great exaAneſs z but Uk 
cloſeſt relation they are intended to ben 
to the word to which they are joinel, 
that — initials are the Sag — 
the” muſt be flowery, beauty mv 
be ome en 2 lovely ; wh 
in the ſame manner muſt the * ws 
« wind their watery way, the blut 
© ing blaſts blow,” and © Jocky all lock 
© lay,* not for the fake of the * 


legance of the Alliteration. 
mon alſo taken poſſeſſion of 
y of our tragedies ; and I have ſeen 
I wooed and heroes killed in it; 
oh, I muſt own, I never hear an 
vr + dying with deadly darts and fiery 
mes, &c, but it always puts me in 
| of the celebrated phppin-woman in 
Vs Trivia, whoſe head, when it was 
red trom her body, rolled along the 
crying Pip, pip, pip, and expired 
Alliteration. br 
he lame falſe taſte in writing, that 
ings dilplay' d and altars rad,” al- 
troduced Alliteration; and Acroſtics 
particular are the ſame kind of ſpell- 
book poetry. It is, therefore, lome- 
at extraordinary, that thoie lublime 
ters, who have diſgraced their pages 
th it, did not leave this as well as the 
er barbarous parts of literature to the 
ths in poetry; ſince it is a whimſical 
uty, below the practice of any wri- 
„ lupcrior . to him who turned the 


one of th neid into Monkiſn verſes, ; Shake 
zation, ab are, who was more indebted to nature 
ion of ſoy an art, has ridiculed this low trick 
n the ich great humour in his burleſque tra- 
dithcult u ly of Pyramus and Thiſbe. Be ſides 
thers nigh at noted paſſage 

—— —With blade, with bloody blame ful blade, 
0b an e bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breatt, 

: I" 
ing, in te WA befors introduces 3 mock rant, which 


attom calls Ercles* vein; which is not 
ly rank fuſtian, but is allo remark- 
ple for it's Alliteration. To make 
all {plit the raging rocks, and ſhiver 
ing ſhocks ball break the locks of 
priſon gates—and Phibbus car ſhall 
ſhine trom far, and make and mar the 
fooliſh fates,” In this ſtrange ſtile 
ave whole poems been written; and 
very learned reader will recolle& on 
his occaſion the Pugua Porcorum per 
P, Porcium Pelagium Poetam, which 1 
th ſome of our portattzrs would tranſ- 
ate in the true {pirit of the original, 
nd praiſe pigs and pork with al the 
dcantics of Alliteration, 


practice have aſſerted,” that it adds ſig- 
pificance and ſtrength of expreſſion to 
their verſes : but 1 frar this boaſted 


nergy ſeldom appears to the reader, 
The Alliteration ther 1emains unre- 


gults thole who priv it; and is often 
in itlelt, from ſuch a dil agrt cable ctuiter 


1 
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The advocates and admirers of this 


garded, or, it it is very rriking, diſ-, 


of" the {ara letters, harllr and uncouth. 


189 


There are many inſtances, where Alli- 
teration, though ttudioully intro:luced, 
renders the verfification rough and inhar- 
monious; and I will appeal to the greateſt 
lovers of it, whether the following line, 


here tue repetition was ſcarce intended, 


is one of the moſt pleaſing in all Vixgil's 


works 


Neu patriæ Validas in Viſcera Vertite Vires. 


Wound not with Vigour Vaſt the Vitals of 
the Veal. 


It muſt be acknowledged, that there 
is ſomething very mechanical in the 


. whole conſtruction of the numbers in 


molt of dur modern poetry. Sound is 


more attended to than ſenſe, and the 
words are expected to expreſs more than 
the ſentiment. There are ſet rules to 
make verſes run off glibly, or drawl 


flo. vy on; and I have read many a poem 


with ſcarce one tolerable thought in it, 
that has contained all theſe excellenc ies 
of veratication ; for which reaſon I mult 
confeſs myſelf no friend to thale critics 
who- analyſe words and ſyllables, and 
diſcover latent beauties in every letter, 
when the author intended that the whole 
ſhould be taken together. Poetry thouid 
ſeen at leaſt to flow freely from the 
imagination, and not to be {queezed 
from the droppings of the brain. If we 
woul:} endeavour to acquire a full idea 
of what we mean to deicr;be, we ſhonl 1 


then of courſe exprris ou-felycs with 


force, elegance, and peripicuity; and 
this native ſtrength of expreſſion would 


have. more true energy than elaborate. 


cee and a quaint and ſtudied com- 


bination of words and. letters. Fine 


numbers are unfloubtedly one of the 
chief beauties in poetry; but to make 
the ſound egho to the ſenſe, we ſhonld 
make the ſenſe our chief object. This 
appears to me to have been the manly 
practice of the ancients, and of our owa 
Shakeſpeare, Milton, &c. who breathed 
tlie true ſpirit ot poetry, without baving 
recourſe to little tricks and mean artifices 
which only ſerve to dilzrace it. A good 
writer, who would be above trifling even 
with a thought, would never purſue 
words, and play with letters, but leave 
tach a childiſh employment for the ſmall 
fry of rhy ners, wha amuſe themſelves 
with anagrams and crambo. T ae true 
pact truſts to his natural eat and ſtrong 
conception, and knows that the .ycrliiie 
cation is adapt; ꝛ0 the ſentune ne ta- 

242 but 


— 
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out culling particular letters, and ftring- 
ing them on his lines; as he is ſure that 
his verſes are juſt meaſure, without ſcan- 
ning them on his fingers. 

1 — almoſt daily publiſhed cer- 
tain Lilliputian volumes entitled, © Pretty 
Books for Children. A friend of 
mine, who conſiders the little rhymers of 
the age as only © children of a larger 
« growth,” that amuſe themſelves with 
rhymes inſtead of rattles, propoſes to 

- publiſh a ſmall pocket-volume for the 
uſe of our poetaſters, It will be a Trea- 
_ tiſe on the Art of Poetry adapted to the 
meaneft capacities, for which ſubſerip- 
tions will be taken, and ſpecimens may 
be ſeen, at George's and the Bedford 


coffee-houſes. It will contain full di- 


rections how to modulate the numbers 
on every occaſion, and will inſtruct the 
young ſcribbler in all the modern arts of 
verſification. He will here meet with 
infallible rules, how to ſoften a line and 
lull us to fleep with liquids and diph- 
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thongs; to roughen the verſe and ny 
it roar again with reiteration of th 
letter R; to ſet it hiſſing with fe, 


vowels; to make it pant and bree 


ſhort with an hundred heavy aſpirates u 
clog it up with the thickeſt deuble en. 
ſonants and monoſyllables : with a par. 


ticular fable of Alliteration, containing 


the choiceſt epithets, diſpoſed into il. 


' phabetical order; fo that any ſobſtant 


may be readily paired with a word be. 
ginning with the ſame letter, 
(though a mere expletive) ſhall feemty 
carry more force and ſentiment in it, 
than any other of a more relative men. 
ing, but more diſtant ſound. The whole 
to be illuſtrated with examples from the 
modern poets. This elaborate wark 
will be publiſhed about the middle o 
the winter, under the title of * The 
* Rhymer'sPlay-Thing; or, Poetafter'; 
© Horn-Book ;* fince there is nathingne. 
ceſſary to form ſuch a poet, exce 
teaching him his letters. a 7 
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1, DUM'TVA NAVIS IN ALTO EST, . 


HOC AGE. — 


Hor, 


THINE, SAILORS, THINK, THOUGH LAN DAMEN ARE YOUR HATE, 
WHO LIXES A MERE TARPAULIN BUT HIS MATES ! 


TO MR. TOWN, 


SIR, _ 
OU obliged the world ſome time 
| ago with a few refleftions on the 
Gentlemen of the Army: at the preſent 


juncture, a word or two on cur Sea- 


Cthcers would not be unſeaſonable. I 
do not mean, that you ſhould pretume 
to airet them how to behave in their 
ſeveral ſtations, but rather to remark on 
their conduct and converiation in private 


life, as far as they are influenced by their 


marjtime characters. There is a certain 
unfaſhionable dye, which their manners 
often take from the ſalt- water, that 
tinctures their whole behaviour on ſhore, 
If you could affiit in blotting out theſe 
ſtains, and give a new colour to their 
conduct, you would add grace and po- 
liteneſs to their ordinary converſation, 
aud would be of as much ſervice to our 
naval commanders in this point, as he 


vas to navigation in general, who firit 


invented the compaſs. 


As the converſation of thoſe fair- 


weather foplings, many of whom may 
be met with in the three regiments d 


guards, is uſually flat and inlipid, tha 


of our” ſea officers is turbulent and 
boiſterous : and as a trip to Paris ha 
pethaps over-refined the coxcomb in ral, 
a voyage round the globe frequently 
brutalizes the ſeaman, who comes home 
ſo rough and unpoliſhed, that one woull 
imagine he had not viſited any nation in 
tlie world, except the Savages, or the 
Hottentots. The many advantages he 
has received from having ſeen the cul- 


toms and manners of ſo many different 


people, it is natural to ſuppoſe, would 
ren er his converſation very defirable, 
as being in itſelf particularly inſtruftire 
and entertaining; but this roughne(s, 


which 1 to the ſeaman's behaviour 


like tar to his trowſers, makes him unfit 
for all civil and polite ſociety, He be- 
haves at an aſſembly as if he was upon 
deck; and his whole department mam. 
feſtly betrays, that he is, according do 
the common phraſe, quite out of his e 

ment. Nor can you collect any 2 


containj 


ed into zl. 
ſobſtantie 
A word be. 


ry 


all ſeem ty 
ent in it, 
tive mean. 
The whole 
$ from the 
rate work 
middle of 
of © The 
Poetafter'; 
athing ne. 
t, N 
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i in ral, 
requently 
nes home 
ne would 
nation in 
;, or the 
tages he 
the cuſ⸗ 
different 
„ would 
efirable, 
tructixe 
ughnels, 
-havyiour 
im unfit 
He be- 
as upon 
t mani. 
ding to 
his ele- 
— 
trom 


with a par. 


| £-6m him concerning the ſeveral nations 


viſited, than if he had been during 

— time confined to his cabin 

and be ſcems to know as little of them, 

as the fine gentleman of his travels after 
the polite tour, when he has, for the 
ſake of improvement, rid poſt through 

Europe. 

* — ordinary ſeamen, who are 
many of them draughted from the very 
loweſt of the populace, ſhould be thus 
uncivilized, is no wonder, The common 
ſailor's education in Tottenham Court, 
or at Hockley in the Hole, has not qua- 
liked him to improve by juſt reflections 


on what he ſees during his voyage; and 


going on board a man of war is a kind 
of univerſity education, ſuitably aapt- 
ed to the principles imbibed in the polite 
ſeminaries which he came from, A 
common. ſailor too is full as polite as a 
tommon ſoldier; and behaves as gen- 
teelly to a Wapping landlady, as the 
ons ſoldier at a ſuttling-houſe. 


at ſurely there ought to be as much 


difference in the behaviour of the com- 


mander and his crew, as there is in their 


ſituation: and it is beneath the dignity 


of the Britiſh Flag to have an Admiral 


behave as rudely as. a Swabber, or a 
Commodore as foul-mouthed as a Boat- 
ſwain. | 

It may perhaps be alledged in excuſe, 
that the being placed among ſuch. a 
boiſterous ſet of praple as our common 
ſailors, muſt unavoidably wear off all 
politeneſs and manners: as it is 
remarkable, that all thaſe who are em- 
ployed in the care of horſes, grow as 
mere brutes as the animals they attend; 


and as we may often obſerve thoſe juſ- 


tices, whoſe chief buſineſs is the exami- 


nation of highwaymen, houle-breakers, 


and ftreet-walkets, become as vulgar 
and foul mouthed as a pick-pocket. As 


there may be ſome truth in this, the 


commander ſhould therefore be ſtill more 
on his guard to preſerve the gentleman 
in his behaviour; and like the ſea itſelf, 
when the ſtorm is over, grow ſinooth 
and calm, It is accounted a piece of 
humour on the Thames to abule the 
other paſſengers on the water; and there 
are certain ſet terms of abuſe, which 
fly fo and fro from ane boat to another 
on this occaſion, A wig might perhaps 


amuſe himſelf with this water-language 


in his voyage to Vauxhall, but mult be 
a very lilly fellow indeed, to think of 
carrying the joke on ſhore with him. 
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In the ſame manner ſome roughneſs * 
may perhaps be neceſſary to kecp the | 
crew in order: but it is abſurd for a- 


officer to retain his harſhneſs in polite 
company; and is in a manner tying his 
i 


friends up to the yard-arm, and diſci- 
plining his acquaintance with the cat- 
of-nine-tails. | 
But the worſt part of this maritime 
character is a certain invincible con- 
tempt, which they often contract for all 
mankind, except their fellow- ſeamen. 
They look on the reſt of the world as a 
ſet of freſn - water wretches, who could 
be of no ſervice in a ſtorm or an engage 
ment; and from an unaccountable obſti- 
nacy, are particularly deaf to any pro- 
poſals of new improvements in naviga- 
tion, though experience daily teaches 
them the ED of the diſcoveries. al- 
ready te and how much room there 
is for more. They have no notion how 
ſtudious men can fit at home, and deviſe 
charts and inftruments to direct thera in 
their courſe ; they deſpiſe thoſe ingenious ' 
perſons, who would aſſiſt then in their 
undertakings ; while they conliver them 
with the utmoſt contempt, as goin .» 
round the world in their cloſets, al | | 
failing at ſea in their elbow- chairs. It 
is no leſs ſhameful than true, that the 
Ventilator, one of the moſt beneficial 
inventions that ever was deviſed, was 
firſt offered to the ſervice of our men of 
war, and rejected. It was firſt uſed in 
foreign ſhips, then by our merchant- + 
men, and laſt of all among our men of 


war, to whoſt uſe it was firſt recom- 


mended. This is a ſtrong proof of that | 
fatal 'obſtinacy, which our ſea-com- | 
manders-are too apt to contract ; and as | | 
a further inftance of it, I have been told | 
of an Admiral's indignation on this | 
ſubje& venting itſelf in the followin [| 
manner. A pack of blockheads, faid | 
he, © fit poring, and pretend to inake | | 
improvements for our uſe, They tell | 
« you, that they diſcover this, and difs 
© cover that; but I tell you they are all 
© fools.-For inſtance now, they ſay the 
« world is round; every one of them 
* ſays the world is round z but I have 
© hern all round the world, and it is as 
© flat as this table.“ F 
The uapoliſned behaviour of our ſea- b 
officers is in a great meaſure owing to 18 
their being often ſent to ſex very young, | 
with little or no education beyond What =) 
they have received at the academy of 

Woolwich or Portimouth. A lad of 1 
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good family, but untoward paxts, or 

miſchievous diſpoſition, who has been 

flogged. for a-while at the grammar- 

Fs or ſnubbed by ln mvp _ 
riends at home, is frequently cla 

on board a ſhip in — to ne 

im, and to teach him better manners. 


he at firit meſſes with 
the loweſt of, the ſeamen. ; and all that 


the young 


tleman can learn from 


his jolly meſs-mates in the courſe of two 


or three voyages, is to drink flip, fing 
a bawdy catch, and dance an horn-pipe. 
Theſe genteel accompliſhments he is ſure 
to retain, as he grows old in the ſervice ; 
and if he has the good fortune to riſe to 


a command, he is as furly and brutal 


when advanced to the cabin, as when he 
was tugging before the maſt, * * 
Alter all, it is but juſtice to confeſs, 
that there are many among our ſea-of- 
ficers, who deſervedly bear the character 
of Gentlemen and Scholars; and it is 
eaſy to perceive, with how much better 
grace 17 ear in the world than the 
reſt of their brethren, who, when laid 
up and taken out of ſevice, are as mere 


as the main-maſt. An officer, who 


Ja any reliſh for reading, will employ” 


many vacant hours, in which he is 


relieved from duty, much more to his 


improvement and fatisfaftion, than in 
ſauntering between the decks, or mud- 
ling aver a bowl of punch. I would, 
therkfore, ſeriouſly recommend ĩt to thoſe 


young ſailors who have the happineſs 
g as + | 
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to launch forth with a genteel and liberal 
education, not to ſuffer every trace of it 
to be waſhed away, like words written 
on the ſands : but that, when they re. 
turn from ſea, they may be fit to be 
admitted at St. James's, as well as at 
Wapping or Rotherhithe. 

Before I conclude, I muſt beg leave to 
ſay a word or two concerning our Se. 
Chaplains. "The common failors ar 
known to have, when on board, a ve 
ſerious regard for religion; and their de. 
cent behaviour at prayers, and. ſedate 
attention to the ſermon upon quarter. 
deck, might ſhame a more polite audi. 
ence at St. James"'s Church. For this 
reaſon ' a truly religious Chaplain, of 
good morals and ſober converſation, will 
neceſſarily have as much influence on 
their behaviour as a mild and prudent 
Commander. Nor can a clergyman be 
too eircumſpect on this point; fince, if 
he does not act in every reſpect conform. 
able to his function, his place might be 
as well ſupplied by any one of the unbe- 
neficed Doctors of the Fleet. In a word, 
if a Chaplam will ſo far diveſt himſelf 
of his facred character, as to drink, 
ſwear, and behave in every reſpect like 
a common ſailor, he ſhould be obliged 
to work in the gangway all the reit of 
the week, and on Sundays be inveſted 


vith a jacket and trowſers inſtead of his 
canonicals. I am, Sir, your humble 


ſervant, 
O T1  T.Forp-CasTLE. 
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ANIMORUM ve 
1MPLUSU, ET CACA MAGNAQUE CUPIDINE., 


Hor . 


* 14 | . 
AS THF FRAIL) DAME, NOW LOVE, NOW REASON GUIDES, 
THE, MAGIC MIXTURE RISES OR SUBSIDES» 


0 long ago as my fourth number 

I (the reader perhaps may not re- 
member) I made mention of a Female 
Thermometer, .couſtrufted by my. in- 
tenious friend Mr. James An 
optician, on Ludgate Hill; and I then 
informed the public, that © the liquor 
contained within the tube wag a che- 
© mical mixture, which being, acted 
upon by the circulation of the blood 
« and animal ſpirits, would, r. ſe and fall 
according to the deſires and affeRions 


of the wearer. But I have now the 


further ſatis faction to acquaint my fair 
readers, that after ſeveral repeated trials 
and improvements, we have at length 
brought the inſtrument to ſo great a de- 
gree of perfection, that any common by- 
ander may, by à proper application of 
it, know the exact temperature of alady's 
paſſions. The liquor, among other ſe- 
cret ingredients,” is - diftiiled ſecundun 
artem from the herbs lady's love and 


maiden-hair, the war of virgin- bers, 


and the five greater. hot and coid ſecds! 
and the properties of it are ſo ſubtle and 
no ad ada turbo * peneratig 
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rating, that immediately on it's 
coming — the atmoſphere of alady 5 
affections, it is actuated by them in the 
ſame manner as the ſpirits are by the 
common bs 


It was not without ſome difficulty 
that we could Fettle the different degrees 
of heat and cold in a lady's deſu es, 
which it would be proper to delineate on 
our Thermometer: but at laſt we found, 
that the whole ſcale of ſemale characters 
might be reduced to one or other of the 
following, viz. 


ABANDONED IMPUDENCE. 
GALLANTRY. 
Loos BEHAVIOUR. 
3 [NNOCENT FREEDOMS, 


8 — [NDISCRETIONS. ; 
InvioLaBLE MODESTY, 


From theſe degrees, which we have 
accurately marked on the fice of the 
tube, we have been able to judge of the 
characters of ſeveral ladies, on whom 
we have made the exp<riment. In tome 


| of theſe we have found the gradations 
very (adden; and that the liquor has 


riſen very fatt from the loweſt point to the 
higheſt, We could likewite diſcover, 
that it was differently affefled accord- 
ing to the different ſtation and quality 
< the ſubject; ſo that the ſame actions, 
which in a lady of faſhion ſcarce raiſed 
the liquor beyond Indiſeretions, in ano- 
ther cauled it to mount almoſt to Impu- 
dence. Much alſo depended upon the 
air and temperature of tne place, where 
wg made our trials: and even the dreſs 
had ſome influence on our Thermome- 
ter: as we frequently obſerved, that the 
riſe and fall of the liquor in the tube 
bore an exact proportion to the riſe and 


fall of the.ſtays and petticoat. 


I ſhall now proceed to give a ſuccin& 
account of the many repe ted experi- 
ments which we have made on different 
ſubje&s in different places. During the 
winter ſeaſon we had frequent opportu- 
nities of trying the effects which the 
play-houſe, the opera, and other places 
of diverſion, might hare onthe Thermo- 


meter. At the play-honte we always 
found the liquor riſe in proportion as 


the drama was more or lels indecent or 


immortal: at ſome comedies, and parti- 


cularly the Chances, it's elevation kept. 
pace exafily with the tuſciouſucſs of the 
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ſo that it has often happened, that with 


ſome ſubjefty, at the opening of the 
Plays the liquor has ſtruggled a-while, 

roſe and ſunk about the degrees juſt 
above Modeſty ; before the third act it 
has ſtood ſuſpended at the middle potut 


between Modeſty and Impudence; in 


the fourth act it has advanced as far as 
Looſe Behaviour; and at the concluſion 
of the play, it has ſettled at downright 
Impudence. At public concerts, and 
the opera eſpecially, we obſerved that 
the Thermometer conſtantly kept time 
(it I may fo fay) with the muſic and 


| ftinging ; and both at the opera and the 
play -houſe, it always regulated it's mo- 


tions by the dancer*'s heels. We have 
frequently made trials of our inſtrument 


at the maſquerades in the Hay Market: 
but the temperature of that climate al- 


ways proved ſo exceeding hot, that on 
the moment of our _— into the 
room, the liquor has boiled up with a 


turpriſing efferveſcence to Abandoned 


Impudence. 


uring the ſummer ſeaſon, we have | 


not failed to make our cbler vations on 


the company at the public gardens, He 


we found, indeed, that with fome raw 
unpoliſhed females, who came only to 
eat cheeſe-cakes and ſee the caſcade and 
fire works, the liquor did not ſtir beyor d 
Modeſty; with many it has crept up to 
Indiſcretions; and with ſame it has ad- 
vanced to Looſe Behaviour. We had 
no opportunity to try our Thermometer 
in the dark walks: but with ſome ſub- 
jects we have plainly perceived the li- 
uor haſtening up towards Innocent 
reedoms, as they were retiring to theſe 
walks trom the reſt of the company; 
while with others, who have gone the 
fame way, it has continued to point, (as 
it did at the beginning of our cbſerva- 
tions) at Gallantry. One young lady 
in particular ve could not help remark - 
ing, whom we tellowed into Vauxhall, 
gallanted by an officer. We were glad 
to (ee, at her firlt going in, that the li- 
quor, though it now and then faintly 
aſpired towards Indiſcretions, ſtill gra- 


vitated back again to Modeity ; after | 


they had taken a turn or two in the 


walks, we perceived it fluc uatigg be- 


- tween Innocent Freedoms and Looſe 
Behaviour: after this we loſt fight of 
them for ſome time; and at the conclu- 


ſion of the entertainment (as we follow- _ 


eil them out) we could not without con- 


dialogue and the ripening of the plot; cern obſerve, that the liquor was haſtily 


bubbling 


bf pages 


"Op 


# 

* 
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© Beſides the experiments on thoſe la- 
dies who. frequent the public places of perfect 


diverſion, we have been no ſeſs careful 
in making remarks at ſeveral private 
routs and aſſemblies. We were here at 


irt very much ſurpriſed at the extreme 


degree of COLD which our Thermometer 
ſeemed to indicate in ſeveral ladies who 


were ſeated round the card- tables; as 
we found not the leaſt alteration in it, 
either from the young or old: but we 


at laſt concluded that this was owing to 
their love of play, which had totally 
abſorbed all their other paſſions. We 


have, indeed, more than once perceived, 
that when a lad 


has riſen from cards 
after ſo much ill luck as to have in- 


volved herlelf in a debt of honour to a 
_ gentleman, the Thermometer has been 

| — affected and as ſhe has been 
- handed to her chair, we have known the 
liquor, which before was quite ſtagnant, 


run up inſtantaneouſly to the degree of 


_  Gallantry. We have alſo been at the 


trouble to try it's efficacy in the long 


rooms at Bath, Tunbridge, - Chelten- 
bam, &c. and we have foul that theſe 


places have brought about ſurpriſing 
changes in the conltitutious of thoſe 
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dubbling up to a degree next to Impu- 


SICK ladies who go thither for | 
nefit of the heal, . AY 
Having thus fufficiently proved the 
ion of our Thermometer, it 
remains to acquaint my readers, that 
Mr. Ayſcough will be ready to ſu 
the public with theſe uſeful inftrument 
as ſoon as the town fills. In the mean 
time I would adviſe thoſe ladies who 


have the leaſt regard for their charaden, 


to reflect that the gradations, as marked 
on our Thermometer, naturally lead to 
each other; that the tranſitions from the 
loweſt to the higheſt are quick and ob. 
vious; and that though it is very ej 
to advance, it is impoſſible to recede, 
Let them, therefore, be carcful to regu 
late their paſſions in ſuck manner, 2 
that their condutt may be always con. 


' ſiſtent with decency and honour, and (a; 


Shakefpeare ſays) © not ſtepping o'er the 
© bounds of Modeſty.* I ſhall conclude 
with obſerving, that theſe Thermometers 
are deſigned only for the ladies: for 
though we imagined at firſt that they 
might ſc ve equally for the men, we 
have found reaton to alter our opinion; 
ünce, in the courſe of ſeveral fruiths 
experiments on our own ſex, there has 
ſcarce appeared any medium in them 
between Modelty and Impudence. 
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VIA SACRA, SICUT MEUS EST Mos, 
N£$C10 QUID MEDITANS NUGARUM, TOTUS IN 1111s. 


TRANCE IN QUEST OF KNOWLEDGE EV'&aY STREET, 
AND STUDY ARTS AT LUDGATE UR THE FLEET. 


n OT 

T has been generally imagmed that 

learning is only to be acquued in the 
cloſet, by turning over a great number 
: for which reaſon men, have 
been aſſiduous to heap together a parcel 
of duity volumes, and our youth. have 


been ſent, to ſtudy at the univerſities : as 
- if knowledge was ſhut up in a library, 
and thained to the ſhelves together with 


the ſolios. This prejudice has made 
every on overJook the mott obvious and 
ready means of coming. at literature; 
while, as the Wiſe Man las remarked, 
© Wiſdom. crieth without; ſhe uttereth 


'- © her voice in the ſtreets; ſhe crieth in 


the chief place of concourſe, in the 
opening of the gates: in the city ſhe 


© uttereth her words, and no man re» 
« garde:h her. Every lane teems with 
inſtruction, and every alley is big with 
erudition: though the ignorant or cu. 
rious paſſer- by ſhuts his eyes againſt 
that univerſal volume of arts and ſciences 
which conſtantly lies open before him in 
the. highways and bye-places ; like the 
laws of the Romans, which were hung 
up in the public ſtreets. 

You mult know, Mr. Town, that [ 
am a very hard ſtudent z and have per- 
haps gleaned more knowledge from wy 
reading than any of your poring fellow 
of colleges, though I was never poſſeſſed 
of ſo much as an horn-book. In the 
courſe of my ſtudirs I have followed the 
example of the ancient Peripatetics, who 


uſed to ſtudy walking: and as * 


pinion ; 
Fruitleſs 
ere has 
n them 


adyantage to be brought up a 
he 1 have , obliged, like the 
F --edemonian children, to the public 
or my education. My firſt reliſh for 
tters I got by conning over thoſe ele- 
-ant monoſyllables, which are chalked 
zut upon walls and gates, and which 
s pretty books for children are adorn- 

with cut — are generally enforced and 
xplained by curious hieroglyphics in 
aricatura. I ſoon made a further pro- 
yrefs in the alphabet by ſtaring up at the 
arge letters upon play bills, and adver- 
ilements of ſtage-coaches and waggons; 
ill at length I was enabled to mate out 
he inſcriptions upon f ns, bills on 
wpty houſes, and the titles on rubric- 
olts, From theſe I proceeded gradual- 
y to higher branches of literature; and 
y. method has ſince been to viſit the 
Philobiblian libraries, and other learned 
falls, and the noble collections at Moor- 
fields; in which choice repoſitories I 
have, with infigite pleaſure and advan- 
tage, run over the elaborate ſyſtems of 
ancient divines, politicians, and philo- 
ſophers, which have-eſcaped the fury of 
piſktry-cooks and trunk-makers. As 
for the modern writings of pamphleteers 
and magazine-compilers, I make it my 
buſineis to take my rounds every morn- 
ing at the open ſhops about the Royal 
Exchange; where I never fail to run 
through every thing, freſh as it comes 
out. Thus, for example, I make a 
ſhift to ſquint over the fi ſt page cf the 
Connoiſſeur, as it lies before me, at 
Mrs, Cooke's ; at the next ſhop I ſteal 
a pzep at the middle pages; at another 
proceed on to the fourth or fifth; and 
perhaps return again to conclude it. at 
Mrs. Cooke s. By the fame means I 
am myſelf become a Cannoifſeur like- 
wile; and you will be ſurprized when I 
aſſure you, that T have a great variety of 
the fineſt prints and paintings, and am 


nd 


holar, 


Sloane's Collection. For as I con- 
ſtantly ſurvey the windows of every 
1 and attend every auction, I 
ook upon every curioſity as actually in 


me, that while I have the opportunity of 
ſceing them, the real owners cannot have 
more ſatisfa&ion in locking them up in 
Cabinets and M1 e 

It is recorded of D-mocritus, that he 
tranſcribed a ſyſtem of ethics from the 
volumes of Acicarus in Bablylonia. In 
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maſter of a more curious ſet of nick- 
nacks than are to be found in Sir Hans 


my poſleſſion; and you will agree with 
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like manner you will conclude, that the 
knowledge which I have thus picked 
out of the ſtreets has been very exten- 
ſive: I have gone through a compleat 
courſe of phy ſic by — the learned 
treatiſe of Dr. Rock and other eminent 
practitioners, paſted up at the entrance 
of allies and bye places: I have learned 
at every corner, that the ſcurvy is a 
pular diſeaſe—that the bloody-flux cane 
not be cured by any of the faculty, ex- 
cept the gentlewom̃an at the Blue Poſts 
in Haydon Yard—that nervous diſeaſes 
were never ſo frequent—and that the 
royal family and molt of our nobility 
are troubled with corns. I was com- 
pleatly grounded in politics by topping 
at Temple Bar every morning to read 
the Gazetteer, which uſed to be ſtuck 
up there to the great emolument of the 
hackney-coachmen upon their ſtands. 
But above all, I have acquired the moſt 
ſublime notions of religion, by liſtening 
attentively to the ſpirited harangues of 
our molt eminent keld-preachers: and I 
confeſs myſelf highly obliged to the iti- 
nerant miſſionaries of Whiteficld, We. 
ley, and Zinzendorf, who have inſtructed 
us in the New Light from empty barrels 
and joint ſtools. Next to theſe, I have 
received great improvements from the 
vociterous retailers of poetry; as I con- 
ſtantly uſed to thruſt myſelf into the 
circle gathered round them, and liſten 
to their ditties, till I could carry away 
both the words and the tune. I have 
likewiſe got ſome notion of the drama 
by attending the theatres; though my 
nances were too ſcanty for me ever to 
get admittance even among the gods in 
the upper regions of the tweive-penny 
gallery. I tnerefore had recourte to the 
tollowing praftice; I would contrive to 
hear one act at the outſide of one of the 
pit doors; the next act I took my ſtand 
at the other: and as the authar general- 
ly riſes in the middle, I could catch the 
moſt tearing parts during the third act 
in the paſſage to the two-ſliilling gallery: 
in the fourth act the rants came tolera- 
bly loud to my ear at the entrance of 
the upper gallery; and I very attentively 
liſtened to the pathetic, at the concluſion 
of the play, with the footmen in the 
lobby. * 5 
Endowed with ſo much learning, you 
will doubtleſs be curious to kndw io 
what purpoſes I have tuined it, Almoſt 
before I could read at all, I got in'e the 
ſervice of a very eminent doctor of 72 


* B » 


. wheremy buſmeſs was to invent terrible tire ſtock in trade—contiſting of a ry 


inventing lyes for the day. Once, in- ture, as well as the particular circum. 


regular cravings of the appetite: though . ſtrength to return to his work; and the 
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fic, who employed me in ſticking up his audience, I became Setter to a Fleet 
bills, and flipping them flily into the Parſon, , 9 | 
hands of fpindle-fhanked young fellows, My employment now was to take ny 
as they paſſed by. After this, by cloſely ſtand at the end of Fleet Market, aul 
ſtudying . theſe _ compoſitions, I Whenever I faw any gaping young co. 
got together a ſuſhcient ſet of medical ple ſtaring about them, to whiſper then 
hraſes, which (by the help of Bayley's ſoftly in the ear, and aſk them whether 
Dictionary) enabled me to draw up bills they wanted to be married. Whenerer 
and affidavits for thoſe doctors who the ceremony was performed, I officiated 
were not ſo happy as tobe able to write as clerk and father to give away the 
or read. I was next promoted to the bride: and when my maſter the dodo 
garret of a printer of . murders, died, I made a ſhift to purchaſe his en. 


ſtories, write Yorkſhire tragedies, and caſſock, an old grizzle wig, and one 
occaſionally to put the ordinary of Ne- lappet of a band—and ſucceeded him in 

ate s Account of Dving Speeches into his benefice of the Hand- and-Pen Cha. 
— rhyme. I was afterwards pel. I now got a more comfortable 
concerned ta works that required a ſubſiſtence than many regularly ordained 
pours fund of erudition, ſuch as bog- curates in the country : but the Mar. 

ouſe miſcellanies, and little books for ringe · act ſoon after taking place, I wa 
children: and I was once engaged as flung out of employ ; and as the primate 
the principal compiler of a three-half- of May Fair, the reverend Dr. Keith, 
penny magazine. Since that I followed is forced to ſell ſnuff in the Fleet Priſon, 
the occupation of an Eves - dropper, or I have been obliged to retail gin in 1 
collector of news for the daily papers; night-cellar. 
in which I turned a good penny by us, Mr. Town, have I ſet before 
hunting after marriages and deaths, and you the progreſs I have made in litera 


deed, being out of other buſineſs, I de- ſtances of my life, in hopes they will 
ſcended to the mean office of a ballad- induce you to recommend me to the 
ſinger, and hawked my own verſes; but notice of the public. As the parliament 
not having a good eat for muſic, and has not thougiit fit to make any prori- 
the tone of my voice being rather in- ſion for the pcor diſtreſſed Clergy of the 
clined to whining, I converted my bal- Fleet, I intend to open a New _ 
lads into penitential hymns, and took Chapel in Fleet Market, to be condut- 
up the vocation of Methodift Preacher. ed on the ſame principles with that elta- 
In this Ration I e new converts bliſhed in Clare Market; and for which 
every day among the old women by my I flatter myſelf 1 ſhall appear no lels 
ſighs and groans, who in return contri- qualified by my education than the re. 
buted their haltpence, which I diſpoſed * nowned Henley, or any of his butchers, 
of in charity to myſelf: bur I was at I ſhall, therefore, beg leave to ſubſcribe 
laſt beat off the field by a journeyman myſelf, hoping for your countenance and 
ſhoe-maker, who fairly out-whined me; protection, your very humble ſervant, 

and finding myſelf delerted by my uſual T ORATOR H1GGINS. 


Dr 
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QUID DIGNUM TANTO TIB1 VENT#Z GULAQUE PRECABOk ? 
| OP. 8 Mixx. 
$0 WIDE A SWALLOW, AND $0 VAST A PAUNCH, 

tb AT WHAT SHALL CKAM? A TUR BUT OR AN HAUKNCH ? 


ATING and drinkirg being ab- gry, or drink becauſe they are dry. The 
ſolutely requiſite to keep our crazy common day - labourer may, indeed, be 
frames together, we are obliged to at- glad to ſnatch an haſty meal with Þ.5 
tend to the calls of nature, and ſatisfy the wife and children, that Ne might have 
> 18, in truth, but a very ſmall part of porter finds it neteſſary to retreſh h im- 


the world that eat becauſe they are hun- iclf with a full pot of entite butt, yy 
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& his load upon the bulk at the 
2 door. But thoſe who have 
more leiſure to ſtudy what they mall eat 
and drink, require ſomething more in 
their food than what is barely whole- 
fone or neceſſary; their palates muſt be 
gratified with rich ſauces and high- 
Caſoned delicacies ; and they frequently 
have recourſe to whetters and provo- 
catives, to anticipate the call of hunger, 
and to enable their ſtomachs to bear the 
Joad they lay on it. There are a ſort of 
men whoſe chief pride is a good taſte 
(as they call it) and a great Romach: 
and the whole buſineſs of their lives is 
included in their breakfaſt, dinner, and 
ſupper. Theſe people, of whatever rank 
and dengmination, whether they regale 
on turtle, or devour ſhoulders of mut- 
ton and peck-loaves for wagers, whe - 
ther a duke at White's, or a chairman 
at the Blue Poſts, are certainly of the 
number of thoſe whom nature, as 
Salluſt tells us, has made like the 
© brutes, obedient to their bellies ;* and, 
indeed, partake in ſome meatfure of the 
ſentence paſſed on the Serpent, to be 
« curſed above all cattle, and to go for 


ever on their bellics.” 
There are many vices and follics 


which men endeavour ta hide from the 
reſt of the world : hut this, above all 
others, they take a pride in proclaiming z 
and ſeem to run abaut with the cap an 
bells, as if they were ambitions to he 
ranked among the ſons of Foily. lu- 
deed, as the politeneſs of the French 
language has diſtinguiſhed every glutton 
by the title of Box Viwant, and the cour- 
teſy of our own has konoured their 
beaſtly gluttony by the” name of Caod 
Living, the epicure thinks to eat and 
drink himſelf into your good opinion, 
and recommend himſelf to your eſteem 
by an exquiſite bill of fare. However 
this may be, it is remarkable, that as 
the fox-hunter takes delight in relating 


\ the incidents of the chace, and kills the 


fox again over a bowl of punch at night, 
ſo the Boz Vivant enjoys giving an ac- 
count of a delicious dinner, and chews 
the cud of refleQtion on his exquiſite 
entertainment. ' : 

I have been led into theſe thoughts 
by an acquaintance which I have lately 
made with a perſon whoſe whole con- 
yerſation is, literally ſpeaking, 'Ta5e- 
talk. His brain feems to be ſtuſted 


with an bodge-pudge of ideas, confiſting 


of ſeveral diſhes, which he is perpetually 


ſerving up for the entertainment of the 


company. As it was ſaid of Longinus, 


that he was a Walking Library, in the 
ſame manner I conſider this gentleman 
as a Walking Larder : and as the ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes were ſaid to ſmell 
of the lamp, ſo my friends whole con- 
verſation ſavours of the kitchen. He 
even makes uſe of his ſtomach as an ar- 
tificial memory; and recollects every 
place he has been at, and every perſon 
he has ſeen, by ſome circumſtances re- 
lating to the entertainment he met with. 
If he calls to mind a particular inn, Fe 
adds, * for there the cook {ſpoiled a fire 


© turbot.* Another houſe is recollected, 


© hecauſe the parſon took all the fat of 
© the haunch of veniſon :* he remembers 
a gentleman you mention, © becauſe he 
© had the ſmalleſt ſtomach he ever knew ;* 
or one lady, © becauſe ſhe drank a 
great deal of wine at ſupper ;” and an- 
other, © becauſe ſhe had the beſt receipt 
© for making her pickled cucumbers 
© look green.* 

His paſſion for eating alſo influences 
all his actions, diverſions, and ſtu . 
He is fond of hare hunting, as he ſays 
his purſuit is animated by the hopes of 
ſeeing puls ſmoking on the table; but 
he wonders how any man can venture 
his neck in a chace after a fox, which, 
when it is got, is not worth eating. Fe 
has had occaſion, on account of the 
diſorders which his ruling paſſion has 
brought upon him, to viſit the ſeveral 
Wells in the kingdom: byt theſe he 
conſiders, not as places where perſors 


go to drink the waters, but where they 


go to eat: and in this licht he gives a 
character of them all. Bath, ſays he, 
is one of the beſt markets in the world; at 
« Tunbridge you have fine mutton, and 
« moſt exquiſite wheat-ears: but at Chel- 
tenham, pox take the place, you have ne- 
* thing but cow - heef, red veal, and white 
© bacon.” He looks upon every part of 
England in the ſame light; and would xg 
ſoon goto Cheſhire for butter, and Suffolk 
for cheeſe, as miſs eating what each parti - 
cular town or county is famous for hav - 
ing the mott excellent in it's kind. He 
does Hot grudge to ride twenty miles to 
dine on a favourite diſh; and it was but 


laſt week that-he appointed a friend in 


Bu:kinghamſhire to meet him at Ux- 
bridge, wich, ' ſays he in his letter, * is 
© the beſt place we ean ſettle our buſi- 


© neſs at, on account of thoſe excellent 
© rolls we may have for breakfast, apd 


2 B 2 the 


— 


- to gratify his appetite. 
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© at dinner.“ 
Nr. Cramwell, fer that is bis name, 
is ſo unfortunate as to want a purſe 
adequate to his taſte; ſo that he is ob- 
liged to have recourſe to ſeveral artifices 
For this pur- 
ie he has with great pains conſtituted 
2 Club, confifting of prrions moſt like · 
ly to promote Gord Living. This fo- 
ciety is compoſed of members who are 
all.of ſome trade that can furniſh it with 


- proviſions, except one country ſquire, 


- all the members are preſent, they ſeldem 


who ſupplies it with game; and they are 
obliged to ſend in the beſt of whatever 
their trade deals in, at prime col : by 
which wiſe management the Club is ſup- 


plied with every delicacy the ſeaſon af- 


fords, at the moſt reaſonable rates. Mr. 
Cramwell, on account of his extraor- 


dinary proficiency in. the ſcience of Eat- 


ing, is honoured with the office of per- 
petual Catgrer : and he has arrived to 


ſuch a pitch of accuracy in the calcula- 


tion of what is ſufficient, that he ſeems 
to gage the flomachs cf the Club, as an 
e*.ciſeman does a caſk ; ſo that, when 


ſend away three ounces of meat from 
the table. Upon any vacancy, mnch 
care and deliberation is uſed in electing 
a new member. A candidate's being 
able to devour a whole turkey with an 
equal proportion -of chine, or eat one 


haunch of veniſon, with the fat of an- 


other as : auce to it, would be no recom- 
mendation: on the contrary, there never 
was more caution uſed at the death of a 
Pope, to elect a ſucceſſor who appears 
the moſt likely to be ſhort-lived, than 
ly this Society of Epicurean Ws, to 
admit nobody of a ſtomach ſuperior to 
their own. A Captain of a ſhip trad- 
ing to the Welt Indies has been admit- 
ted an. honorary member, having con- 


. {rated to bring over, as a preſent to 


them, a cargo of turtle every voyage; 


and a few days ago I met Cramwell in 
prodigious high ſpirits, when be told 
me, Too he was the happieſt man in the 
world. Now, ſays he, we ſhall 
„have Ortolans as plenty as pigeons ; 
© for it was but yellerday that we hal- 


. © Jotted into our ſociety one of the Flan- 
4 derkin Bird merchants. 


This aſſociation for the preſervation 


of elegant fare gratifizs my friend Cram- 
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© the delicious trovt we are ſure to have 


over-eat himſelf. 


for indeed, my dear friend, added 


well's luxury at a cheap rate; and the 
he may make as many good mea; z 
poſſible, he often contrives to Introdu 
l. imſelf to the tables of perions of qu. 
lity. This he effects by ſending n 

lord or her ladyſt.ip a preſent of a Bak 
Cheeſe, or a Ruff or Land- rail from; 
triends in Lincolnſhire or Somerſetſtin 
which ſeldom fails to procure him an. 
vitarion to dinner. He then plays ji 
part as luſtily as if he had kept Lent, u 
were not to make a dinner again for: 
fortnight, He never ſuffers the ſmall 
fide-diſh to eſcape him: for one is f 


exceeding goods another looks ſo temp. 
ing; another 15 ſo — a „ 


though he declares he cannot touch! 
bit more, he will make a ſhift to find 
room for this or that dainty, becaut he 
never taſted it in his life. Wherever le 
oes, he always takes care to ſecure to 
imſelf the beſt ſhare of every nicer dif, 
without the leaſt regard to the reſt of the 
company: he will help himſelſ to a whole 
bird, though there are but a brace; 25d 
for tear any tid-bit ſhould be ſnapped iy 
before him, he ſnatches at it as greedily 
as an hungry Frenchman at an ordirar, 
It once happened, that dining with an 
Alderman, his appetite ſo {ar got the bet- 
ter of his good - breeding, that he ſtaved 
off all the outſide of a plumb- pudding; 
and he has ever ſince been talked of in 
the city by the name of Skin- pudding. 
As all his joy and mitery confiar'ly 
ariſes from his belly, he thinks it is the 
ſame with others; and I heard him ak 
a perſect ſtranger to him, who compiain- 
that he was fick, whether he bid 

It is no wonder that 
Cramwell ſhould be ſometimes treubkd 
with the gout : I called upon him the 
other morning, and found him with bis 
legs wrapped up in flanfiel, and a book 
lying open betore him upon the table. 
On aſking him what he was reading, be 
told me he was taking phyfic ; and on 
enquiring whoſe advice he had 0h, 
ſays he, nobody can do me fo much 
6 — as Mrs. Hannah Glaſſe. I zn 
6 going through a courſe of her Art 
of Cookery, in hopes to get a ſtomach; 
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he, with tears in his cyes, my 2ppc- 
+ tite is quite gone; and I am ſoxe | 
© ſhall die if I do not find ſomething in 
© this book which I think- I can 0 
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UT SE CREDEBAT MIROS AUDIRE TRAGOEDOS, 
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O RACE, in the paſſage quoted 

at the head of my paper, tells us 
(after Ariſtotle) of a man who uſed to 
ſit in the empty theatre, and fancy that 
he ſaw real exhibitions on the ſtage. 
We have the like account, in another an- 
cient author, of a perſon that uſed to 


- ſhips into the harbour, believing them 
to be his own property. The end of 
theſe madmen was alſo fimilar : they 
were both cured ; and both complained, 
that they were deprived of the ſatisfac - 
tion which they before enjoyed from a 
pleaſing error of their minds. 1 

That the happineſs and miſery of the 
far greater part of mankind. depends 
upon the fancy, need not be inſiſted on: 
© Crede quod habes, et babes Think 
* that you have, and you have, is a 

maxim not confined to thoſe BUnly within 
the walls of Bedlam. I remember an 

humouriſt, who would frequently divert 

himſelf in the fame manner with the 

madmen above. mentioned, and ſupply 

his real wants by the force of his ima- 

| 1 He would go round the mar- 
ets, and ſuppoſe himſelf to be cheap - 
ening the moſt dainty proviſions; and 

when he came home to his ſcanty meal, 

by the Game ideal contrivance he would 
convert his trotters into turbot, and his 

ſmall beer into the moſt-delicious Bur- 

* As he was a barber by trade, 

e would put on the air and manners of 
bis cuſtomers while he combed out their 
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I VACUO LATUS $E550R PLAUSORQUE THEATRO. © 
uc UB1 COGNATORUM OPIBUS CURISQUE REPECTUS- 
FXPULIT HELLEBORO MOR BUM BILEMQUE MERACO, . 
11 REDLIT AD $£88;—POL ME 0CCIDISTIS, Auen, 

WON SERVASTIS, Allr; CUI SIC EXTOR TA VOLUPTAY?, 
ET DEMPTUS PER VIM MENT1S GRATISSIMUS ERROR, 


A WIGHT THERE WAS, WHOSE MAD DISTEMPER'D BRAIN 
CONVEY'D HIM EV'RY NIGHT TO DRURY LANE : 

PLEAS'D AND TRANSPORTED IN TK IDEAL PIT 

AT FANCIED TRAGEDIES HE SEEM'D TO SIT» 

NOW TO HIS WITS BY SAGE MONRO RESTOR'D, 

NO THANKS, BUT CURSES ON HIS FRIENDS AE POUR'D» 

« yx Fools! HE CRY'D, © THE DEAR DELUSION LosSTy 

© MY PLEASURE FLED, YOU'VE CUR'D ME TO MY COST: 

© 8 IZ D WITH SUCH WHIMS, WITH PHRENZY $0 DIVER TING, 
© caueL! To CLOSE THE SCENE, AND DROP THE CURTAIN." 


wait with great ſolicitude the coming of 
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wigs: with every bag he would conceive 
himſelf going to court or an aſſembly ; 
and once, when he Was ſick, he got to- 


gether three or four of the largett tyee, 


placed them upon blocks round his bed- 
lide, and called them a conſultation of 
phyſicians. | 
But of all 6thers, there are none, per- 
haps, who are more obliged to the ima- 
ginatton for their ideal happineſs, than 
the fraternity of which I am an unworthy 
member. There is no ſet of people who 
are more ambitious to appear grand in 
the world, and yet have leis means, than 
thoſe gentlemen whom the world ha 
ſtiled Authors. Wit and pride as often 
go hand in hand together, as wit and 
poverty: but though the genenaliey of 
writers are by the frowns of fortune de- 
barred from poſſeſſing a profule ſhare of 
the good things of this world, they are 
abundantly recompenſed by enjoying 
them in ſpeculation. They indulge in 
golden dreams, at the time that they 
have not ſixpence in their pockets; and 
conjure up all the luxuries of Pontac's 
before them, though they are at a lots 
perhaps where to get a dinner. Thus a 


critic, by a kind of magic, will tranſ- 


port himſelf to the theatres in an im- 
ginary chariot, and be ſeated at once in 


the ſront-hoxes; when in reality he has 


waited for two hours in Vinegar Yard 
before the opening of the doors, to fe- 


cure to himlelf a corner in the twelve- 
penny gallery. Hence it alio happens 
te 
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to moſt Authors, that though their way 
of life be ever fo mean, their writi 

ſavour of the moſt unbounded — 
cence; and as they have nothing to be. 
ſtow, a moſt ſurpriſing generoſity always 


accompanies every action of the quill. 


A Noveliſt, for example, is remarkably 


\laviſh of his caſh on all occaſions; and 
ſpares no expences in ing on the 
deſigns of his perſonages through ever 
ſo many volumes. Nothing, indeed, is 
more eaſy than to be very profuſe upon 
paper: an author, when he is about it, 
may erect his airy caſtles, to what height 
he pleaſes, and with the wave of his pen 
may command the mines of Peru : and 
as he deals about his money without 
once untying his — Og it will 
coſt him the ſame whether throws 
away a mite or a million; and another 
dip of ink, by the addition of two or 
three gratis cyphers, may in an inſtant 
convert a ſingle ten into as many thou 
ſands. 

But it muſt be confeſſed, that we Eſ- 
ſay- writers, as we are the greateſt Ego- 
tiſts, are conſequently moſt vain and 

oſtentatious. As we frequently find 
occaſion to prate about ourſelves, we 

take abundant care to put the reader 
conftantly in mind of our importance. 

It is very well knowh, that we keep the 

- beſt company, are preſevt at the moſt 

_ expenſive places of diverſion, and can 
talk as familiarly of Whire's, as if we 

bad been admitted to the honour of lol- 
ing an eſtate there. Though the neceſ- 
farics, as well as the luxuries of life, 
ma be denied us, we readily 
— the want of them by the 
creative power of the imagination. 
Thus, for inſtance, I remember a bro- 
ther Eſſayiſt, who tock a particular pride 
in dating his lucubration: “ From m 

won Apartment; which he repreſent- 
ed as abounding with every- conveni- 
ences; though at the tame time he was 
working three ſtories from the greund, 
and was often forced, for want of other 
aper, to ſcribble upon wrappers of to- 
cco. As to myſelf, I make no doubt 
but the reader has long ago dilcovered, 
without my telling him, that I loll' at 
my eaſe in a crimſon velvet chair, reſt 
my eihow on the poliſhed. fartace of a 
- mahogany table, write my eſſays upon 
gilt paper, and dip my pen into a filver 
' ſtandiſh. 
Indeed, thougn I have taken upon 
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me the title of Connoiſſeur, I ſh;1 ted 
preſume to boaſt, that I am pofleſſed a 
a Muleum, like Sloane's, or à Librz. 
ry equal to Mead's. - But 
and after him our count 
Pope, have left us a deſcription of the, 
thought arrogan 

have ſaid, if I ſet before the reader an 
account of my own Study, This is x 
little edifice ſituated at ſome diſtance 
from the relt of the houſe, for the fie 
of privacy and retirement. It is an an. 
cient pile of building, and hangs over: 
ſmall rivulet ; and as the entrance int 
it is ſhaded by a thick hedge 
greens, which caſt a kind of awſul gloon 
about it, ſome learned Antiquarian 
have been led to conjecture, that it wn 
formerly a Temple, or rather Chapel d 
Eaſe, dedicated to one of the heathen Gad. 
deſſes. This Goddeſs, they intorm me, 
was worſhi 


was P 
by the ZEgyptians, Chaldees, Syrians, 


as Pliny, 


legant Villas, I hope it will Not he 
ce in me, after what | 


of ever. 


by the Romans, and 
robably held in no leſs veneration 


and other nations. However this be, 
the walls on the inſide are decorated with 
various inſcriptions alluding to the re- 
ligious rites per formed there, and hung 
round with the rude rhymes of ancient 
bards. 

To this Study I retire conſtantlyevery 
morning after breakfaſt, and at other 
pou of the day, as occaſion calls. Here 

am at liberty to indulge my medi. 
tions uninterrupted, as I ſuffer no ore 
to break in upon my privacy: and (what 
will perhaps ſurprite my readers) I find 
in myſelf the greateft inclinat ion to viſt 
it after an hearty meal. In this place! 
made a very rapid progrels in literature, 
»nd have ue throngh ſeveral very 
learned volumes, which otherwiſe 1 
ſhould never have looked into. I hare 
here travelled leaf by leaf throngh the 
works of many worthy, but neglectel 
ancient divines, critics, and politicians; 

and have turned over many a madem 
pamphlet or poem with equal fatisfac- 
tion. I mult not forget to mention, 
that (like the ſcrupdlous Mabometans) 
I have often picked up the fragments of 
ſeveral learned writers, which have come 
from the chandlers, and Ilcdged them 
_—_ others no leſs valuable, in my 

tmly, , 

Ln ſafety boaſt, that I am indedt- 
ed for many of my belt thoughts in the 
courte of thele papers, to the * 

=. re 
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I have had the leiſure to make in this 


Study ſerves tO inſpire me ſometimes 
with agreeable ideas, it never fails on 
the other hand to remind me of the mor- 
tality of writers ; a8 it affords repeated 


a 
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proofs, that we may juſtly ſay of our 


Stody; which probably has the ſame in- works, as well as of ourſel ves 

Avence on my mind, as the ſtew d prunes ; WEE 

had upon Bayes, which he tells us he Serigs aut citids Sedem properamus ad unam. 
always took when he wrote. But if my : Ov1Ds 
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O lamentable chance ! to one vile Seat, 
Sooner or later, we muſt all retreat! 


A 


LUGETE, o VENERES CUPIDINESQUE, 

ET QUANTUM £8T KOMINUM VENUSTIORUM | 
PASSER MOR TUUS EST MEA PUELLEA; 
PASSER DELICIA MEA PUELLA; 

QUEM PLUS ILLA OCUL1IS ss AMABAT» 
CaTvLi. 


VS EE INES. 


* 
SE > 


WEEF, YE BELLES, YE BEAUX DEPLORE!- 
PRETTY, PRETTY POLL's NO MORE | 
POLL, THE DEAR DELIGHT, THE FANCY, 
POLL, THE DARLING OF MY NANCY! 
PRETTY POLL, WHOM SHE DID LOVE, 


5 


OING che ather day to viſit Mrs. 
Penelope Doat, after I had waited 
ſome time in the parlour, the maid re- 
turned with her miſtreſs's compliments, 
and 2 _ that as __— — 
tremely buſy, ſhe begged to be excu 
— down to me, but that the would 
be very glad to ſee me in the Nurſery, 
As I knew ſhe was a maiden lady, I was 
a good deal ftartled at the meſſage: but 
however I followed the ſervant up ſtairs 
to her miſtreſs; whom I found combing 
a little ſpotted dog that lay in her lap, 
with a grey parrot perched on one arm 
of the ſettee where ſhe ſat, a monkey on 
the back, and a tabby cat with half a 
dozen kittens on the other corner of it. 


on to viſit 
is place! 
literature, 
eral very 
nerwiſe 1 


"Oo The whole room, which was a very large 
g. one, was indeed a nurſery for all kinds 

neglected 1 l 

oliticians; of animals, except thoſe of the human 


ſpecies. It was hung every where with 
cages, containing parrots, mackaws, 
Cinary birds, nightingales, linnets, and 
goldhnches 3 on the chairs were ſeveral 
ca's 1 1 bee loft cuſhions ; and there 
were little kennels in the Chineſe taſte, 
in almoſt every corner of the room, filled 
with pugs, Fidos, and King Charles's 
breed. As toon as the chattering of the 
birds, the barkiag of the dogs, and the 
mewing of the cats, which my entrance 
occahoned, began to ceaſe. You find 


* me here, Sir, ſaid the lady, * tend- 


% 


a modern 
11 (atisfac- 
mention, 
hometans) 
gments of 
have come 
ged them 
le, in my 


m indeht- 
uts in the 
refledtiois 

I bie 


"2O0VE HER EYES, © FAR ABOVE» 


© ing my little family, the only joy of 
« my life. Here's a dear pretty crea- 
* ture!* holding op the dog ſhe was 
combing, a beauty! what a tine long- 
© eared [nub- noſed beauty! Lady Faddle 
« advertiſed three quarters of a year, and 
could not the fellow to it. Ah, 
£ bleſs it, and love it, ſweet foull'—And 
then ſhe ſtroaked it, and kiſſed it for 
near two minutes, uttering the whole 
time all thoſe inarticulate ſounds, which 
cannot be committed. to paper, aad which 
are only addreſſed to dogs, cats, and 
children, and may be ſtiled the Language 
of the Nurſery. Upon obſerving me 
ſmile at the -embraces ſhe beſtowed on 
her little motley darling I am afraid,” 
ſaid ſne, you don't love theſe pretty 
© creatures. How can you be ſo cruel? 
© Poor dumb things I would not have 
them hurt for ali the world. Nor do L 
© ſee why a lady ſhould not indulge ber. 
4 {elf in having ſuch ſweet little com- 
* pany about her, as well as you men 
run out eltates in keeping a pack of 
« filthy hounds.” Then the laid Pompey __ 
on his cuſhion by the fire-fidez an rail. 
ed at the barbarity of the human ſpecies 
to the reſt of the creation, and entered 
into a long diſſertation on tenderneis 
- and humanity. 4 * 
An humane diſpoſition is indeed ſo 
amiable, either in man or woman, that 
it 
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it ought al 


202 
s to be cheriſhed and kept 


alive in our boſoms; but at the ſame 
time we ſhould be cautious not to render 
the firſt virtue of our nature ridiculous. 


The moſt compaſſionate temper may be 


ſufficientiy gratified by relieving the 
wretches of our own ſpecies : but who 
would ever boaſt of their generoſity to a 
lap-dog, and their conferring eternal ob- 
ligations on a monkey? Or would an 

lady deſerve to be celebrated for her cha- 
rity, who ſhould deny ſupport to a rela- 


tion or a friend; becauſe ſhe maintains a 


litter of kittens? For my part, before l 
would treat a Dutch puppy with ſuch ab- 
ſurd fondneſs, I muſt be brought towor. 


ſhip dogs, as the ZEgyptians did of old; 


and ere I would ſo extravagantly doat 
upon a monkey, I would (as Iago fays 
on a different occaſian) © exchange my 
„ humanity with a baboon,* . . 

Yet there have been many inftances, 


beſides my female friend, of this fond- 


neſs for the brute creation being carried 
to very ridiculous lengths. The grave 


doctors of the faculty have been called 


in to feel the pulſe of a Jap-dog, and 
inſpe& the urine of a ſquirrel: nay, I 
am myſelf acquainted with a Jady, who 
carried this matter fo far, as to diſcharge 


her chaplain becauſe he refuſed ro bury 


her monkey. But the moſt ſolemn 
piece of mummery on theſe occaſions is 
the making proviſions for theſe animals 
by will ; which abſurd legacies as little 
deſerve the title to humanity, as thoſe 

merit being called charitable, 
who in a death-bed fright ſtarve their 
relations, by leaving their eftates to 
found an hofpital. It were indeed to 


© be wiſhed, that money left in truſt for 


ſuch uſes were ſubje& to ſome ſtatute of 
Mortmain z or at leaſt that the gentle- 
men of the long robe would contrive 
ſome ſcheme to cut off the entail from 
monkeys, mackawe, Italian grey- 
hounds, and tabby cats. a 

That a ſtage-coachman ſhould love 
his cattle better than his wife or child- 
ren, or a country ſquire be fond of his 


* hounds and hunters, is not fo partir 
' becauſe the reaſon of their regard for 
them is eaſily accounted for: and a ſca- 


captain has, upon the ſame principles, 
been known to contract an affection for 
dis ſhip. Vet no coachman would, like 
Cligula, tie his horſes to a golden rack 


hut thinks he ſhews ſufficient kindneſs 


by giving them a good feed and clean 
raw and the country ſportſman takes 
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ſquirrel! and © I would ] were thy 


being converted into a dotage on a par. 


I know a young fellow that was cut of 


care to provide his hounds with a warm 
kennel and horſe-fleſh ; but would never 
think of placing them on cuſhions hefyn 
the fire, and cramming them with ff. 
caſſees, or breed them with as much 
care as the heir to his eſtate, 

This irregular paſſion (if I may G 
call it) is molt frequently to be met wit 
among the ladies. How often has the 
lighted gallant envied the careſſes gire 
to a lap-dog, or kiſſes beſtowed «© x 


© bird! has been the fond exclamatien 
of many a Romeo. But it is remark. 
able, that this affection for birds and 
beaſts generally wears off after marriage, 
and that the ladies diſcard their fcur. 
footed darlings,and feathered favourite, 
when they can beſtow their endearmertz 
on a huſband, Wherefore, theſe dry. 
nurſes to pugs and grimalkins are molt, 
ly to be met with among thoſe females 
who have been diſappointed in the zf. 
fairs of love, and have again their will 
retained the flower of virginity till it his 
withered in their paſſeſſion. It often 
happens that there 1s ſome kind of ana. 
logy between the gallant they once loved, 
and the animal on which they afterwards 
fix their affections: and I remember an 
inſtance of a lady's paſſion for a lawyer 


rot; and have an old maiden aunt who 
once languiſhed for a beau, whoſe bean 
is now devoted to a monkey. 

+ But I ſhould not ſo much quarrel with 
theſe humane ladies, who chuſe to ſettle 
their affect ions on the brute ſpecies, if 
their love for theſe pretty creatures was 
not troubleſome to others who are not ie 
ſenfible of the charms of a ſnub nolz, 
or cannot diſcover any beauty in the grey 
eyes of a cat. A doat ing mother would 
never forgive you, if you did not cal 
her brat à ſine child, and dandle it about 
and prattle with it, with as much ſecm- 
ing rapture as herſelf ; in like manner, 
a lady would take it as an affront to her 
own perſon, if you did not pay your 
addreſſes equAly to her pug or p1roquet. 


with a ſhilling by an old maiden aumt, 
on whom he had great dependance, be- 
cauſe he gave poor Veny a kick, only 
for lifting up his leg againſt the gentle. 
man's flocking : and I have heard of 
another who might have carried off a 
very rich widow, but that he could not 

revail upon himſelf to extend his ea- 


reſles to her dormouſe. Indecd, 1 * 
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ot help thinking, that the embraces 
ad endearments beſtowed on theſe rivals 
F the human ſpecies ſhould be as pri- 
ate as the moſt ſecret intrigues ; and I 
ould have lap-dogs, like frettul and 
ualling children, confined to bark and 
rowl only in the nurſery. We may 
gen ſee a footman following his lady 
o church with a large common-prayer- 
book under one arm, and a'ſnarling cur 
ader the other, I have known a grave 
ivine forced to ſtop ſhort in the middle 
ff a prayer, while the whole congrega- 
on has been raiſed from their knees to 
tend to the howling of a non · con- 


Forming pug: and I once ſaw a tragedy 
monarch diſturbed in his laſt moments, 
as be lay expiring on the carpet, by a 
diſcerning critic of King Charles's black 
breed, who jumped ont of the ſtage- 
box, and faſtening upon the hero's peri- 


bs we conſider that part of our ac- 
quaintance, whom we remember 
from their infancy, we ſhall find, that 
the expectations we once entertained of 
their future abilities are in many in- 
ſtances diſappointed. Thoſe who were 
accounted heavy dull boys, have by dili- 
gence and application made their way to 
the firſt honours, and become eminent 
for their learning and knowledge of the 
world ; while others, who were regarded 
as bright lads, and imagined to poſſeſs 
parts equal to any ſcheme of life, have 
turned out diſſolute and ignorant; and 
quite unworthy the title of a, Genius, 
except in the modern acceptation of the 
word, by which it ſignifies a very filly 
young fellow, who from his extrava- 
gance and debauchery has obtained the 
name of a Genius, lik lucus a non lu- 
cendo, becauſe he had no Genius at all. 

It is a ſhocking drawback from a fa- 
ther's happineſs, when he ſees his ſon 
bleſſed with ftrong natural parts and 
quick conception, to reflect that theſe 
Very talents may be his ruin. If vanity 


— 
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wig) brought it off in his'mouth, and 
ged it in his lady's lap. 

It will not appear ftrange, after what 
has been faid, that theſe ladies, or lady- 
like gentlemen, ſhould be as ſolicitous 
to-preſerve the breed of their favourite 
animals, as a ſportſman of his hounds 
and horſes. I have known a gentle- 
man in St. James's Street ſend his little 
Cupid in a ſedan chair as far as Groſve- 
nor Square, to wait upon a lady's Veny 
for this very purpoſe : and I ſhall never 
forget a Card which was ſent to another 
lady on a like occaſion, expreſſed in the 
following terms. Mr. —— s com- 
« pliments to Lady Betty ———, is 
e — to hear Miſs Chloe is ſafely de- 
« livered, and begs it as a particular fa- 


© your, that her ladyſhip would be pleaſ- 


© edto ſet him dun for a puppy.” 


OCTOBER 16, 1755. 


Hor, 


an, WHAT CAN APPLICATION vo, 
UNLESS WE HAVE A GENIUS Teo? | 

OR GENIUS HOW HAVE CULTIVATION, 
WITHOUT DUE PAINS AND APPLICATION ? 


once. gets into his head, and gives it a 
wrong turn, the young coxcomb will 
neglect the means of improvement, truſt 
entirely to his native abilities, and be as, 
ridiculouſly proud of his parts, as the 
brats of quality are taught to be of their 
family. In the mean tune thoſe, whom 
nature threw far behind him, are by 
Application enabled to leave him at a 
diſtance in their turn; ard he continues 
boaſting of his Genius, till it ſubſilts 
no longer, but dies for want of cultiva- 
tion, Thus vanity and indolence pre- 
vent his improvement; and if he is to 
riſe in the world by his merit, takeaway 
the means of ſucceſs, and perhaps reduce 


him to very miſerable diſtreſſes. I know | 


one of thele early Geniuſes, who ſcarce 
ſupports himtelt by writing for a 'book- 
ſeller; and another, who is at leiſure to 
contemplate his extraordinary parts in 
The Fleet Priſon. 

If we look into the world, we ſha! 
find that the mere Genius will never 
raiſe himſelf to any degree of eminence 
without a cloſe and unwearied applica- 


| 
A 
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tion to his reſpecti ve buſineſs or profeſ- 
fion. The Inns of Court are full of 
theſe men of parts, who cannot bear the 
drudgery of turning dver dry Caſes and 
Reports; but, though they appear ever 
fo eloquent in taverus and coffee- houſes, 
not the neareſt relation will truſt them 
with a Brief; and many a ſprightly phy- 
ſician has walked on foot all his lite, 
with no more knowledge of his profeſ- 
ſion than what lies in his periwig. For 


| whatever opinion they themſelves may 


have of their own parts, other perſons 
do not chuſe to be bantered out of their 
eſtates, or joked out of their lives; and 
even in trade, the plodding men of the 
Alley weuld heretel the bankruptcy of 
any wit, who ſhould laugh at the labour 
of Accounts, or deſpiſe the Italian Me- 
thod of Book-kceping. Thus we ſce, 
that parts alone are not ſufficient to re- 
commend us to the good opinion of the 
world; and if not rouſed and called forth 
by ſtudy and application, they would 
become tor pid and uſcleſs : as the race- 
horſe, though not put to drag a dray or 
carry a pack, mult yet be kept in exer- 
ciſe. But I ſhall enlarge no further on 
this ſubject, as I would not anticipate 
the thoughts contained in the following 
elegant little fable; which is written by 
the ſame ingenious hand that obliged the 
blic with the Verſes on Imitation, in- 
Ferted in my ſixty- ſeventh number. 
THE 
HARE any Tux TORTOISE, 


GENIUS, bieſt term of meaning wide! 
((For ſure no term ſo miſapplyd ) 


- How many bear the ſacred name, A 
That never felt a real flame ! 


Proud of the ſpecious appellation, 
Thus fools have chriſten'd Inclination. 


But yet ſuppoſe a Genius true; 


FEæempli gratis, me or vc. 


Whatc'er he tries with due intention, 
Rarely eſcapes his appre hen ion; 
Surmbunting ev'ry oppoſition, 
You'd ſwear he learnt by intuitions 
Should he pre ſume alone on parts, 
And ſtudy therefore but by ſtarts? 
Sure of ſuccels whene'cr he tries, 
Should he forego the means to riſe ? 
Suppoſe ycur watch a Graham make, 
Gold it you will, for value fake 
It's ſprings within ia vider due, 


No watch, when going goes ſo true: 


4 


If ne'er wound up with proper eare, 
What ſervice is it in the wear? ' 


Some genial ſpark of Phebus' rays 
Perhaps within our boſom plays. 
O ho the purer rays aſpire, 
If Application fans the fire ! 
Without it Genius vainly tries, 
Howe'er ſometimes it ſeems to tiſe ; 
Nay, Application will prevail, 
When braggart paits and Genius fail, 
And now, to lay my proof before ye, 
I here preſent you with a ſtory. 


In days of yore, when Time was young, 
When virds convers'd, as well as ſung, 
And uſe of ſpeech was not confin'd 
Merely to brutes of human kind; 

A forward Hare, of ſwifcnels vain, 

The Genius of the neighb'cing plain, 
Would oft deride the drudging crowd : 
For Geniuſes are ever proud. 

His flight, he'd boaſt, twere vain to fulloa, 
For horſe and dog, he'd beat them bollau. 
Nay, if he put forth all his ſtrength, 
Outſtript his brethren half a length, 


A Tortoiſe heard his vain oration, 
And vented thys his indignation— 
O Puts! it bodes thee dire diſgrace, 
© When I defy thee tothe race. 
© Come, tis a matich=nay, no denial, 
I hay my ſhell upon the trial.. 


*T was done and done —all fur -a bet 

udges prepar' d, and diſtance ſet. 

he ſcamp'ring Hare cutſtripp'd the wind 
1 he creeping Tortoiſe lagg'd behind, 
And ſcarce had paſs'd a ſiugle pole, 
When Pufs had almoſt reach'd the goal. 
© Friend Tortoiſe,* cries the jeering Hate, 
© Your burthen's more than you can bear: 
© To help your ſpeed, it were as well 
That I ſhould eaſe you of your ſhell. 
fog on u little faſter, pr'ythee, 
l take a nap, and then be with thee," 
So laid, ſo done - and ſafely ſure ; 
For ſay, what conqueſt more ſecure ? 
Whene'erhe wak'd, (that's all that's in it) 
He could o'ertake him ina minute. | 


The Tortoiſe heard the taunting jeer, 
Eut ſtill refolv d to perſevere; 
Still drawl'd along, as who ſhould ſay, 
I win, like Fabius, by delay: 
On to the goal ſecurely crept ; 
While Puſs unknowing ſoundly ſlept. 


The bets are won, the Hare awake, 
When thus the victor Tortoiſe ſpake : 
Puſs, though I own thy quicker parts, 
Things are not always won by ſtarts; | 
© You may deride my aukward pace, 
But ſluw and Ready wins the race. 


N 


at's in it) 
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OMNIA CASTOR EMIT 3 fie FIET UT OMNIA VENDET» 


MAzr. 


zuck BARGAINS PURCHAS'D BY HIS DEAR, 
HER TASTE AT AUCTIONS SHEWING, 

HIMSELF MUST TURN AN AUCTIONEER— 
% A GOING, A GOING, A GOING." 


TO MR. TOWN, 
TIN | 
Am married to a woman of the moſt 
notable diſpoſition, who values her-- 
Af upon going the neareſt way to work 
every thing, and laying out her mo- 
ey to more advantage than any body 
Iſe. But her ceconomy is fo ſtrangely. 
penſive, and her ſaviogs attended with 
ch ridiculous extravagance, that ſhe 
as almoſt undone me by her frugality. 
In the firk place, my wife is particu- 
krly proud of being an excellent Mar- 
et. abuman. She underſtands this bu- 
neſs ſo well, it ſeems, that ſhe buys 
very thing better of it's fort, and at a 
heaper rate, than any other perſon: 
or which reaſon ſhe always undertakes 
herſelf, and trudges to market with 
ill the notable àirs and houſewitely ap- 
dearance of an old butter woman. Here 
the flatters herſelf, that ſhe has the art 
ff beating dozwn every thing lo very low, 
hat ſhe cannot reſiſt the temptation of 
buying ſuch extraordinary penrnyavorths 
and atter ſpending the whole morning 


It twenty different ſhops, and four or 
ve different markets, ſhe comes home 


with proviſions enough to ſupport the 
firſt duke's family in the kingdom for a 
week. Though the natural conſequence 
of this honlewifery is, that above half 
ter marketings ſtink and grow multy 
before we can uſe them yet ſhe is high- 
ly delighted with her management, and 
entertains all the good ladies of her ac- 
quaintance with an account of. her ceco- 
nomy, and the complaints of the trade - 
then, that there was no dealing with her, 
that ſhe is too hard for them, and that 
they ſhall be ruined hy ſelling ber ſueb 
bargains, 

I ſhould tell you, Sir, that ſoon after 
ve were married, my wite over · perſuad- 
ed me to take an houſe in the country; 
and ſhe aſſured me, that we ſhould five 
more than the rent of it, by the advan- 


tage of breeding our own poultry, and 


feeding our own cattle, for the ſupply 
of our table. I accordingly hired a ale 
box about twenty miles — town, with 

a piece of ground adjoining to it, and. 
my wife took upon her the whole ma- 
nagement of the eſtate; for the ordering. 
of which ſhe had collected together to 
many excellent rules, that ſhe was ſure 
to ſave cent. per cent. in every article. 

The conſequence of this was, that our 
chickens, being fed with rye inſtead of 
barley and wheat, died of the pip; our 
turkies were crammed. with bran and 

butter-milky to ſave the expence of corn, 

and were moſt of them carried off by a 

looſeneſs; our geeſe were fattzued witk 
acorns inſtead ot oats, and were as poor 
as their plucked brethren in the fens of 
Lincolnſhire. * Our hogs colt us nothing 
in a manner for their keeping, as they 
lived upon turnip-parings and cabbage- 
ſtalks, -peaſe and bean-ſhells, ſcalded 
crab-apples, and bull's blood and livery - 
in conſequence of which our bacon was 
raucid, and our pork meaſly. We had 
two cows ſor the uſe of our dairy z but 
the very firſt winter, being fed for cheap- 
neſs with nothing but collart-leaves and 
chopt ſtraw, they gave no milk for half 
the year, and at laſt died of the diſtem- 
per among the horued cattle, Even 
our poor mare, which uſed to run in the 
chaile, fared no better than a miller's 
horle, as ſhe was kept chiefly upon bran, 
and. very ſeldom indulged with the. lux- 


ury of oats and beans; ſo that the poor 


creature, after a journey ſomewhat harder 
than uſual, dropt down dead between 
the ſhafts. We had ſearce better luck 
in the management of our garden : for 
though my wife prided herſelf on her 
notable ſkill in theſe matters, our fruit- 
trees could never be brought to bears. 
and when cucumbers were to be had for 
a penny a dozen, and peaſe for a groat 
a peck; we had the pleaſure of gather» 
| 2Ca | ing 
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ing them freſh from our own — 
4 they had ſtood us in more than ten 
times their value in the raiſing. 

Among her other — accom- 
pliſhments, my wife was poſſeſſed of the 
original receipts of her grandmother for 
all ſorts of Made Wines, which nobody 
could diſtinguiſh from thoſe of a forei 
growth. She therefore ſet about 2 
ing a large quantity of Port and Claret 
from elder - berries, and Mountain and 
Frontiniac from raiſins and brown ſugar: 
but when theſe had been kept to a pro- 
1 and were fit to be drank, we 

this only conſolation, that they were 
the beſt Vinegar that could be uſed for 
our pickles. Our October, which ſhe 
contrived to brew with as much bran as 
malt, and mugwort inftead of hops, 

w dead in the caſks before it had ſaf- 

iently fermented; and when we had 
bottled it off, it burſt above twenty do- 
zen of the bottles, and the remainder 
was four. My wife alſo bought a Still, 
with it's whole apparatus, that ſhe might 
make Plague and Hyſterie Water for 
own uſe, and give away among her — 
neighbours : but at one time the head 
of the Still flew off, and laid her under 
the ſurgeon's hands for three months ; 
and at zuother, it took fire, and had 
like to have burnt the houſe down. To 
this account I ſhouid likewiſe ſet down 
the charge of our apothecary's ſhop, in 

reparing ointments for ſcalds, ſalves 
be burns, and other family medicines ; 
in all which I Know to my coſt, the old 
faying was inverted, and we loft eleven- 
pence out of a thilling. 

You muſt know, Sir, that (beſides 
her domeſtic ceconomy) my provident 
— is a * paſſionate admirer of 

ennywworth in any ſhape; and is one 0 
_ thoſe -prudent good — who will 
purchaſe any thing of which they have 
no need, merely becauſe they can have 
it a Bargain. It would be doing much 
ſervice to many other poor gentlemen as 
well as to me, if you could convince theſe 
thrifty females,” that to purchaſe uſeleſs 
commodities at any price, can never be 
good houſewifery ; and that however 
nearly they 'may drive their bargains, 


chere is juſt ſo much money flung away 


as the purchaſe coſts. We have as much 
linen by us as would ſet up a piece- 
broker, which my wife has purchaſed 
under prime coſt of the Scotch pedlars 
that came to our door; and I am ſure 


- ws have aft · oif Coaths ſufficient to 
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furniſh a ſale-ſhop, which ſhe has bougy 
of ladies maids for a mere trifle, dae n 
a frequent cuſtomer to pretended ſm 
glers, that flily whiſper in your ein a 
offer you right India handkerchzh 
made at Spital Fields. But above al, 
ſhe conſtantly attends the ſeveral Ay, 
tions of the Stock in Trade of emi. 
nent Tradeſmen that were never den 
of ; and the Houſhold Furniture, Plate, 
China, &c. of Baronets and Squi 
that never exiſted but in the brain of th 
AuCtioneer. Here ſhe meets with fg 
excellent Pennywworths, that, 23 ny 
pantry is ſtored with more prorifc 
than we can diſpenſe with, every toy 
in my houſe is crammed up with ul 
beds, tables, cheſts of drawers, cur. 
fities, peruke-pated beaux, and fn 
ladies, — of their times) that aq 
good for nothing but to hide the ban 
walls of a garret. In ſhort, Sir, unkh 
you can prevail with her to fqrego th 
wonderful advantages of making ſuch 
exquſite purchaſes, as, ſhe ſays, all th 
world would jump at, I ſhall very fon 
be quite a beggar: for if ſhe goes on u 
this rate, buying things for mthing, u 
ſhe cal's it, I ſhall ſhortly have nothing 
to buy withal. 
As theſe valuable purchaſes are dai 
multiplying upon my hands, and as ny 
houſe is become a repoſitory for the u- 
fuſe of Sales and Auctions, the only 
method I can think of at preſent to get 
rid of them, is to make ad AuRion m. 
ſelf, For this purpoſe I have drawnout 
a catalogue; and have ſent you the fol. 
lowing ſpecimen, that by it you mf 
judge of the reſt of my curioſities, 
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EFFECTS OF MR. , 
Leaving off HousKKTTIxc. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
In the-Firft Day's Sale (among ther Par 
as at curious } will be included, 
A Whole-ſheet Print of King Chais 
on Horſeback, by Mr. Henn 
Overton, finely coloure. 
Mary Qucen of Scots, by the ſane | 
Maſter, done nfter the jo and 
painted upon Glaſs, the ee 
C_ and 8 Noſe a little (cratch- 
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A Capi 


Capital Picture of Adam and Eve in 
roſs · ſtitch. 2 2 
at's Ark, in Tent-ſtitch, it's Com- 
panion. : : 
ar Roſamond's Bower, in Nun's 
Work, by the ſame Hang. 
\ lively Repreſentation of Chevy Chaſe, 
in Lignum Vitz, Roſe-wood, and 
Mother of Pearl, curiouſly inlaid, 
Several leſſer Pieces of Birds, Beaſts, 
Fruits; and Flowers, copied from 


Feathers, and painted Straw. 
Merlin's Cave, in Shell-work 3 com- 
poſed of above a thouſand beautiful 
Shells, with a Caſcade of Looking- 
glaſs playing in the Middle. 


Japan; with the Edges broke off, and 
one of the Legs wanting. 

A molt rare and ineſtimable Collection 
of right old China; conſiſting of Half 
a Punch-bowl, Three Parts of a Diſh, 
Half a Dozen Plates joined together 
with Wires drilled through their 
Middles, a Sugar-diſh with a Piece 


Nature, in coloured Silks, ſtained 
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mins, of the Chelſea and Bow Ma- 
nufactory. | 5 
To which evill be added, - 
A Hal, but Well-choſen 
COLLECTION 
% oP - 
MODERN BOOKS; 


CONSISTING OP 


OPE's Works, and all our beft 

Authors—publiſhed in Ink-ftands, 
Tea.cheſts, and Quadrille-boxes for. 
Fiſhes and Counters. 


& moſt curious Tea-table of rare old Miſs in her Teens The Fool in Fa- 


ion — All for Love The Way to 
Win Him— She Would if ſhe — 
Much Ado about Nothing - bound 


together, for the Uſe of the Fair-Sex, 


in a compleat Set of Dreſſing - boxes. 


A new Form of Self Examination —in 
. a Snuff. box with a Looking - glaſs in 


the Lid of it. 


broke off the Side, a Tea-pot wich- The Spiritual Comfort, or Companion. 


out a Spout, another without an 


Handle, and five odd Cups and 


for the Cloſet in a ſmall Pocket Vo- 


lume, containing a Bottle of Cordial 


Saucers, the Cracks neatly joined Water. 


with white Paint. 


in Papier Machee. 
Several Figures of Dogs, Monkeys, 
Cats, Parrots, Mandarins, and Bra- 


% 


The Poſthumous Works of the late 
Some large. and elegant Jars and Vaſes - 


Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke—In a 
Cloſe-ſtool, 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, = 
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O NATA MECUM CONSULE MANLIO, 


$EU TU QUERELAS, SIVE GERIS JOCOS, | 
SEU RIXAMy, ET INSANGS AMORES, — 
8EU-FACILEM, PIA TES TA, sou NUN; | 


DESCENDEs — 


— 


Hos. 


BRISK WINE SOME HEARTS INSPIRES WITH GLADNESS, 
AND MAKES SOME DROOP IN SOBER SADNESS; 
MAXES POLITICIANS SOUND TO BATTLE, 
AND LOVERS OF THEIR MISTRESS PRATTLEjz * 
WHILE WITH © POTATIONS POTTLE DEEP," 

_ IT LULLS THE $£RIOUS $OT TO SLEEP, _ 


DuxkxIxd is one of thoſe po- 
pular vices, which moſt people 
reckon among their venial failings; and 
It is thought no great blot on a man's 
character, to fay he takes his glaſs ra- 
ther too freely, But as thoſe vices are 


which, if not approved, are at leaſt com- 


monly excuſed, -I havo — — 
ly de- 


examine, whether Drinking rea 

ſerves that quarter it receives from the 
generality of mankind : and I muſt own, 
that after a ftri& attention to the prin 


molt dangerous and likely to prevail, cipal motives that induce men to be- 
. : % ©. DS. a _ come 
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tome Hard-drinkers, as well as the con- 
ſequences which ſuch exceſſes produce, 


I am at a loſs to accoynt for the received 


maxim, that in good wine there is 
truth ; and ſhould no more expect 
happineſs-in- a full bowl, than chaſtity 
in the bar of a tayern. 
The incentives to this practice are 
fome of them very ſhocking, and ſome 
ridiculous : as will perhaps appear 


from the following characters. 


Poor Heartly was bleſt with every 
noble qualification of the head and heart, 


and bade fair for the love and admira- 


tion of the whole world ; but was un- 


' Fortunately bound in a very large ſum 


for a friend, who diſappeared, and left 
him to the mercy of the law, The diſs 
treſſes, thus brought upon him by the 
treachery of another, threw him into the 
deepeſt deſpair; and he had at laſt re- 
courſe to Drinking, to benumb, if poſ- 
fible, the very ſenſe of reflection. He 
is miſtrable, when ſober; and when 
drunk, ſtupified and muddled : his miſ- 
fortunes have robbed him of all the joys 


of life z and he is now endeavouring 


wilfully to put an end to them by a ſlow 
iſon. 5 
Tom Buck, from the firſt day that 
he was put into breeches, was alwa 
accounted a boy of ſpirit; and before he 
reached the top of Weſtminſter ſchool, 


| knew the names and faces of the moſt 


noted girls upon the town, toſſed off his 
Claret with a ſmack, and had a long 
tick at the tavern. When he went to 
Oxford, he eſpouſed the Tory party, 
becaule they drank deepeſt; and he has 
for ſome years been accounted a four. 
botile man, He drank for fame; and 
has fo well ctabliſhed his character, that 


he was never known to ſend a man from 


his chambers ſober, but generally laid 
his whole company undex the table. 
S. nec his leaving the Univerſity, nobody 
ever acquired more reputation by Elec- 
ticneering ; for he can ſee out the ſtout- 
eſt freehoſder in England. He has, in- 
deed, ſwallowed many a tun in the ſervice 


of his country; and is now a ſounder: 


patriot by two bottles, than any man in 
the county. 
Poor Wou'd- be became a debauchee 
trough mere baſhfulneſs, and a fooliſh 
fort, of modeſty, that has made many 
a man drunk in ſpite of his teeth. He 


- contrafted an acquaintance with a ſet of 


Had-drinkers : and though he would 


as ion chule to fwallow a dole of phy- 
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' ſible, and a wiſe man an aſs; and ſeems 


maudlin and weeps; another becomes 


ſic, has not courage to refuſe lis bun: 
per. He is drunk every night, and 2. 
ways ſick to death the next morn; 
when he conſtantly reſolves to drink nc. 
thing ſtronger than ſmall. beer for th 
future; but, at night, the poor fellos 
gets drunk again through downright 
modeſty. Thus Wou'd-be ſuffers him: 
ſelf to be preſſed into the ſervice; : 
fince he has commenced a jolly fellow, 
is become one of the moſt miſerable 
wretches upon earth. 

Honeſt Ned Brimmer is at preſent thy 
molt difmal object that ever fell a fac. 
ſice to liquor. It was unluckily his fir 
ambition to promote what is called Good 
Fellowſhip. In this undertaking he ha 
in a very few years entirely ruined hit 
conſtitution; and now ſtalks up and 
down in fo. piteous a condition, as might 
inſpire his companions with more me: 
lancholy reſlections than an empty bot. 
tle. He has quite loſt all appetite; and 
he is now obliged to keep up a wek 
artificial heat in his body, by the fame 
means that deſtroyed the natural warmth 
of his conttitution. Rum, Brandy, and 
Ulquebaugh, are his diet - drinks: and he 
may perhaps linger a few months be- 
fore he falls a martyr to Good Fellow: 


a 

aving thus taken a ſhort-view of the 
unhappy motives that induce men to 
betotne Hard-drinkers, few perhaps 
will think ſuch reaſons any recommen- 
dation to ay _ = 1 
imagine they wil more fond of it; 
by — —— ge creatures they 
are during their intoxication. Shake- 
ſpeare calls it putting a Devil into 
© their mouths, to fteal away their 
© brains:* and, indeed, a cup too much 
turns a man the wrong fide out: and 
wine, at the ſame time it takes away the 
power of ftanding from the legs, de- 
prives the mind ot all ſenſe and reflec- 
tion, It is whimſical enough to cor- 
ſider the different effeAs which wine 
produces on diffcrent tempers. Some: 
times, like love, it makes a fool ſen- 


to unbibe a new quality from every dif- 
ferent body, as water takes a tinCtuit 
from the ground it runs through. 
Horace has with great plealantry re- 
capitulated the various effects of wine in 
a ſtanza, which I have placed at the 
head of this paper. One man gross 


2 SG SS end as wi - at» tan ww Ob ene 2297 -- 


merry. and facetious ; a third quarrels 
| . throws 
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— it, FOR TUNA, QUIS £8T CRUDELIOR IN NOS 
TE DEVS! UT SEMPER GAUDES ILLUDERE RERBUS 


HUMAN1S Joh = 


„nr, FORTUNE, SERVE US SUCH A CAUEL PRANK, 
TO TURN THY WHEEL, AND GIVE US BLANK, BLANK, BlANg! 


' Cannot but admire the ingenious de- 
vice prefixed to the advertiſement of 
Hazard's Lottery Office, in which For- 
tune is repreſented hovering over the 
heads of a great number of people, and 
ſcattering down all kinds of prizes 
them. What Mr. Hazard has 

here delineated, every adventurer in the 
late Lottery had pictured to himſelf : the 
Ten Thoviand conſtantly floated before 
his eyes, and each perion had already 
poſſeſſed t in imagination. But alas! 
all our ions are now at an end: 
che golden dream is at length vaniſhed; 
and thoſt whoſe heads were kept gidd 
all the while that the wheel of Fortune 
was tuming round, have now leiſure 


8 Gberly o reflect on their diſappoint- 


ment. How many unhappy tradeſmen 
muſt now trudge on foot all their lives, 
who deigned to loll in their chariots ! 
How nany poor maidens, of good fa- 
anily hat no fortune, mult languiſh all 


| pho 6ys without the comforts of an 


uiban and a coach-and-fix! Every 
bÞoſer ninks himſelf ill uſed by Fortune: 
and eſen Mrs. Betty, the poſſeſſor of a 
ſingledixteenth, flies to the Office, pays 
her pnny, and receives the tidings of 
her I luck with ſurprize; goes to an- 
other Office, pays her penny, hears the 
- famediſagreeable information; and can 


| bardy, very hardly- perſuade herſelf, 


that Fortune ſhould bave doomed her 
till o waſh the diſhes, and ſcrub down 
the tairs. | 

Thus the views of every adventurer 
areflirefted to the fame point, though 
ther wotives for engaging in the Lot- 
ter may be different. One man puts 
in becauſe he is willing to be in For- 
tut's way; another, becauſe he had 


god lock in the laſt; and another, be- 


eaſe he never got any thing before: 
thß induiges in the proſpect of making 
a ſortune; and that comtorts himſelf 

n the pleaſing hopes of retrieving his 
diperate circuinſtances, Every one, 
Swever, thinks himfcli as ſure of the 


y . ſituation of the city : he, therefore, x. 


Hor. 


Ten Thouſand, as if he had it in ky 
pocket; and his only concern is, how 
to diſpoſe of it. We may, there 
conſider 2 adventurer, ag having 
been in actual poſſeſſion of his treaſu, 
and out of fiſty thouſand people, who 
have been bleſt within this fortnight wit 
ſuch ideal good fortune, I thall ſeg 
the following inſtances which fell wit. 
in my own notice. SEP 

Joſeph Wilkins, of Thames güte, 
Eſquire, Common-council-man- and 
Cheeſemonger, got the 10, oool. Ke 
could not bear the foggy air and ding 


ſolved to take a houſe at the St. James 
end of the town, and to fit up a ſing 
Box at Hampſtead, in the Chineſe tak, 
for his retirement on Sundays. A C- 
riot was abſolutely neceffary to cam 
him to and from Change every mon- 
ing: but he intended to have it made at- 
cording to the modern, faſhion, that it 
might occaſionally be converted into a 
Pott-chaiſe, to wheel him on a Saturday 
night to his country-ſeat, and back 
again on the Monday morning. He de- 
ſigned to be choſen Alderman the fit 
vacancy ;z after that to be made Sheriff 
receive the honour of Knighthood, and 
perhaps get into Parliament : and whets 
ever he paſſed by the Manſion houſe, be 
could not but look upon it with plea 
ſure, as the future reſidence of his Lord- 
ſhip. Nothing was. now wanting but 
a careful plodding partner, who ſhoull 
take upon himſclf the whole drudgery 
of the ſhop; ſo that the Squire might 
have no farther trouble than to receive 
his dividend of the profits. But whit 
he was conſidering on whom this im- 
portant favour ſhould be conferred, his 
ticket was drawn—BLANK ; and Squie 
Wilkins is contented with his geh 
employment of cutting out penny-wortls 
of Cheſhire cheeſe, 
Jonathan Wildgooſe, of Cheapſide, 
Silk-mercer, had too much taſte to be 
confined to a dirty buſineſs, which he 
negletted 


efted for the more agreeable pur- 
Its of pleaſure. Havi therefore met 
Ich great loſſes in trade, he was obliged 
embark the remains 'of his ſhattered 
une in the Lottery, and by pur- 
afing a number of tickets, ſecured to 
(If the 10,0001. He had determined 
keep his ſucceſs ſecret, bilk his credi- 
s by becoming bankrupt, turn the 
ole into an annuity for his life, and 
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BLANg! 


But unluckily his creditors 


come. 


ad it in hy me upon him too quickly; and before 
dern is, hoy coal! that de — bers got the 
Y» therm en Thoufand, hurried him to Jail, 
% haring here he now lies,” lamenting that the 
is treaſurz 2 of Inſolvency had not been poſtponed 
People, who | after the Lotter. ; | 
Ntnight with John Jones of Ludlow, in the county 
(hall ſelec Salop, Eſquire, Dealer and Chap. 
h fell with tleman 


dan, got the 10,0001." This 
s forewarned of his ſucceſs by ſeveral 
pe tokens, His lady had dream- 


| of a · particular Number four nights 


, oool. | He bgether : and while the bells were ring- 
r and dingy g on his being choſen Bailiff of the 
1erefore, re. orporation, they ſpoke in as plain 
St. James ords, as ever Whittington heard 
up a ſing Mr. John Jones will get Ten Thou- 
hineſe tale, land Pound Mr. John Jones will get 
8. A Ch. Ten Thouſand Pound.“ He and 5 
to carry 7 thereſore, came up to London ; 
very mon. nd not heing able to meet with the par · 
it made ae. cular Number at Hazard's or Wilſon's, 
ion, that it dr any other Office always remarkable 
ted into a or ſelling the Ten Thouſands, they 
a Saturday ddver-iſed it in the papers, and got the 
and back Great Prize, only paying a guinea more 
g. Hed or their ticket than the market-price. 
an the firſt \s Mrs, Jones knew a good deal of the 
ade Sheriff, orld, having lived for ſome years in 
hood, and quality of an upper ſervant in a great 
and when houle—ſhe was determined that Mr. 
v. houſe, be ones, ſhould take the opportunity, now. 
with pleas they were in town, .of 4 ow to 
f his Lord- behave himſelf, as he ſhould do, when. 
anting but he came to his fortune. She, therefore, t 
who ſhould introduced him to the beſt company in 
e drudgery all the houſekeepers and Rewards rooms 
uire might in the beſt families, where ſhe was ac- 
| to receine quainted :- and as Mr. Jones was ſo de- 
But while hcient in politeneis, as- not even to 
n this im- know how to make a bow in coming into 
ferred, his a room, he had private leſſons. from 
and Squite Mr. Aaron Hart, who undertakes to 
his grealy teach Grown Gentlemen to dance. Mrs. 
y- worchs Jones herſelf was, very buſy in conſult- 
ing with the millincr and mantua-maker 
Cheaplide, about the neweſt, faſhions, when the long 
y oy looked-for Ten Thouſand came 
) C | | 


EY 
neglected 5 
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and directly after the Hey · Ge- Ho car 
ried them down again to Salop, with 
this only conſolation, that their ticket 


e abroad like a gentleman upon the 


was within one of the fortunate Number. 
Sir Humphry Oldcaſtle having great- 
ly dipped his eftate by being choſen into 

arhament on the T 
gaged all he had left, to put himſelf in 
the way of the 10,000]. for the good of 
his country. This ſeafonable recruit 
fixed him a ſtaunch Patrjot: and he de- 
clared, he would ſtand another election 
againſt all oppoſition. But, however it 
happened, the finiſhing of the Lottery 
has induced him to . K his ſenti- 


ments z and Sir Humphry, in lieu of 


the 10,0001. has accepted a Place. 
Jemmy Lilter, an Attorney's Clerk, 


was carried into the Lottery, by pure 
diſintereſted love. He had conceive a 


violent paſſion for his maſter's daughter; 


but the prudent old gentleman could 


not be prevailed on to give her away to 


an handiome young fellow without a2 


penny. This enraged him fo much, 
that he immediately fold the revet ion 
of a ſmall eſtate after the death of his 


.grandmother, and by laying out the 
urchaſe money, as far as it would go, 


in Shares and Chances, got the 10, oool. 
He was ſor ſome time in doubt, whether 
he ſhould beſtow his good fortune on the 
young lady, or employ it more faſhion- 
ably in kreping a girl. However, his 

s ſoon funk to one of the 5oool. 
prizes, which he grnerouſly determined 
to ſettle upon her, together with his 
perſon. But in this too he was unhap- 
pily diſappointed; and at laſt, like a 
true lover, contented himſelf with the 


thoughts A maintaining her very pretti- 


ly (even though the father ſhould give 
her nothing) on the income of one or 


other of the inferior prizes, Which he 
was {ure would fall to his lot. Fortune, 
alas! is no leſs blind a deity than Love: 


hey both conſpired to diſappoĩnt him; 
and the unſucceſsful gallant, having re- 


ceived a poſitive refuſal from his wil- 


ot 


intereſt, mort- 


trels, out of mere ſpite directly married. 


the maid. | | 


Captain Mac Mullen, a decayed 4 


Gameſter, made ſhift: to purchaſe the 


CHANCE: of a Sixteenib, which (not- 


withitanding the great Odds againſt: 
him) was ſure to come up 10 009i. The. 


to be done was to pnichale a 


Hen thi 

genteel foie of cloaths with his 
the prize, hire an equipagry-p 
of TP 
2D 


t of 
ſelf off for a man 


him- 
ulity, WEAPL.- 
1 vp. 
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up a rich dowager or heireſs; after which * charms are centered,” Some ancien 
it was very eaſy or him to dupecall the , maiden ladies, who could never be 
raw gameſters at Arthur's out of, their brought to think of an huſband, or t 
eſtates, and to take in all the Knowing- | give into the vanities of che world, wer 
ones on the Turf at Newmarket. te reſolved to live. retired upan their Prize 
accordingly beſpoke his liveries, ſettled in the, country, and leave proofs of their 
the faſnion of his chariot, and had al- good diſpolitions behind them, by ſwell. 
ready pitched upon the lady whoſe geod ing out their Wills with a long lid af 
luck it ſhould * td fall in love with Item to this or that Charity or Holpital, 

him; but fo uncertain is the ſtate of a Before I conclude, I cannot but take 
gameſter, that ſince the drawing of the notice of the great generoſity of my own 
Lottery he has advertiſed for charitable , Publiſher upon getting the 10,c00l. A; 
contributions to a Diſtreſſed Gentleman, his ſuccets was owing to his laying out 
who knows the world, and has bad the 


in the Lottery all the profits * had 
honour to be intimate with moſt of the already riſen. from the publication of 


Nability and Gentry in the kingdom, this Paper, he had determined to circu, 
I need not point out any particular latę my future numbers gratis; and had 
inſtances among the other ſex, with re- even deſigned to keep open houſe for the 
- ſpeAto their diſpoſal of the Ten Thou- reception of poor authors. Unhappiy 
and; which every lady had ſecured by for the public, as well as my brother. 
chuſing the Ticket herſelf, taking par- writers, Fortune has fruſtrated his difin, 
ticular care that the number ſhould be tereſted ſcheme : even I myſelf am ad. 
an odd one, The married ladies have ſuf- mitted to eat his mutton but once a 
ficient calls for even double this ſum, to week; and (inſtead of giving away my 
ſupply them with the neceſſaries of dreſs, papers) he has advertiſed, that the 
anf to anſwer the expences of frequent- Tayelvez edition of the Cunnoiſſcur wil 
ing public diverſions ; and as to the un- be publiſhed on Tueſday the 25th af 
married ladies, they very well know the this inſtant November, in Two Pocket 
truth of that maxim in the ballad, that Volumes, Price Six Shilling. bound. 
in ten thouſand pounds ten thouſand | . 
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wow MILITAVI NON SINE GLORIA. « 
| Hor, 


1 TOO FROM MARTIAL FEATS MAY CLAIM RENOWN, 
THE CENSOR AND DICTATOR OF THE TOWN. | 


8 I was going through Smithfield * ſoner— There you ſee the Grand Mo. 

the other day, I obleryed#an old * nargue upon his knees before King 
felbbw. with a wooden” leg, drett in a George, ae his life.“ As the 
ſailor*'s habit, who courteouſly invited thoughts of the public are now wholly 
the paſſer-by to peep into his raree-' turned upon war, it is no wonder that 
ſhow, for the ſinall price of an half- every method is taken to inſpire us with 
penny. His exhibitions, I found, were a love of our country, and an abhorrence 
very well ſuited to the times, and quite of the French King: and not only the 
in character for himſelf: for amopg old ſeaman with his raree-ſhow, but the 
other particulars, with which he'amut public theatres have likewiſe had a view 

| the little audience of children that tur- to the ſame point. At Drury Lane we 
rounded his box, I was mightily pleaſed - have already been entertained with the 
to hear the following:“ There you Humours of the Navy; and 1 am aſſured, 
_ 5 {ee the Britiſh fleet purſuing the French that at Covent Garden Mr. Barry will 
s ſhips, which are running away— | ſhortly make an entire conqueſt 
There you ſee Major- general Johnſon France, in the perſon of that renowned 
„beating the French ſoldiers in Ame- hero Henry the Fifth. And as the Eng- 
na, and taking Count Dieſkeay pri- lith are naturally ford of . 


3 > 


4. pitions on the ſtage, T am told that a 
nd, or new Pantomime, entitled the Ohio, is 
id, a reparing at this laſt houſe, more terri- 
hee Ken be than any of it's Hells, Devils, and 
f; 4 fiery DAgons ; in which will be intro- 
by (well duced the Indian Manner of F ighting, 
os ik if to conclude with a repreſentation of the 
Holt, _ Scalping Dance with all ;F s 
f — While this warlike diſpoſition. pre · 
cool. A vails in the nation, I am under, lome 


apprehenſons let the attention of the 


* public uld be called off from the 


had 


weightFeoncerns of theſe papers. I al- 
2 3 perceive that the common news- 
53 and had apers are more eagerly ſnatched up in 
uſe for the the public coffee · houſes than my eflays; 
Uahappi and the Gazette is much oftener called 
7 broke? for than the Connoiſſeur. For theſe 


reaſons I find it neceſſary to lay open 


4 his diſn. my own importance before the public, 


At am ad- 


to ſhew that I myſelf am acting (as it 

6 — were) in a i capacity, and that 
that the Cenior General Town has done his 
iſſcur will country no leſs ſervice as a' valiant and 
e 25th of ſkilful commander at home, than Major- 
wo Pocket general Johnſon in America. Avthors 
bound may very properly be ſaid to be engaged 
f in a ſtate of literary warfire, many of 


7 whom are taken into pay by thoſe great 
and mighty potentates, the bookſellers; 
and it will be allowed, that they undergo 
no leſs hardſhips in the ſervice, than the 
common ſoldiers who are contented to 
be ſhot at for a groat a day. 

It has been my province to repel 
daily inroads and incroachmems made 
by vice and folly, and to guard the na- 
tion from an invaſion of -foreign fop- 
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Jrand Mo- peries and French faſhions. The Toon 
fore King has been principally the ſcene of aQion'; 
* As the where I have found enemies to encoun- 
ow wholly ter with, no leſs formidable than the 
onder that Tquattotquaws or thg Chickchimuck- 
ire us with chis of North America: tas the cu- 


rioſity of the public is ſo mueh engaged in 


abhorrence 
attending to the en izes of old Hen- 


ot only the 
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which are commonly to be met with in 
our public papers. 


/ 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1755s 
We hear from.White's, that the forces 
under Major-generalt Hoyle, which uſed 
to encamp at that place, are removed 
from thence, and have fixed their win- 
ter quarters at Arthur's. Tue ſame 
letters ſay, that an obſtinate engagement 
was fought there a few nights ago, in 
which one party gained a great booty, 
and the other ſuffered a conſiderable 
oſs. We are alſo informed, that an 
epilemical diſtemper rages among them, 
and that ſeveral of the chiefs have been 
carried' off by a ſudden death. 3 
They write from Covent Garden, that 
lait Week a body of Irregulars allied 
out at midnight, ſtormed ſeveral forts in 
that neighbourhood, and committed 
great outrages; but being attacked by a 
etachment from the allied army, of 
watchmen, conftables, and juſtices, they 
were put to flight, and ſ:veral of them 
taken priſoners. The plague ſtill rages 
there with, great violence, as well as in 
the neighbouring territories of Drury. 
We hear from the ſame place, that 
the Company eommanded by Brigadier - 
Rich has been reinforced with ſeveral 
ne- raiſed recruits, to ſupply the place 
of ſome deſerters, who had gone over, 
the enemy: but his chief dependance 
is on the light-armed trogps, which are 
very active, and are diſtinguiſhed, like 
the Highlanders, by their party- coloured 
dreis. The enemy, on the other hand, 
have taken ſeveral Swiſs * and Germans 
into pay; though they are under terrible 
apprehenſions of their being fer upon by 
the Critics. Thele are a rude, igno- 
rant, ſavage people, who are always at 
war with the nation of Authors, Their 
conſtant manner of fighting is to begin 
the onſet with ſtrange hiſſings and noiſes, 
accompanied with an horrid inſtrument, 


w, but the rick the Sachem, and the-incurſions of named the Cat-call; which, like the 
had a view Indians who have taken up the hatchet * War-hoop of the Indians, has truck a 
ry Lane wy againſt our colonies, I am afraid that panic into the hearts of the ttoutett 
4 with the my exploits againſt the Savages; which, heroes. e big 
am aſſured, infeſt this metropolis, wilt be wholly * We have advice. from the Butcher 
Barry will over- ooked. I have, therefore, reſolved "Row, Temple Batz, that oN onday 
onqueſt of 10 give my readers freſh advicts from night laſt tha Infidels held a grand coun- 
> Seed ume to time of what paſſes here, drawn eil of war At their hea quarte's in the 
e the Eng- up in the ſame warkke · ſtile and manner Robin Hood; at WhieKthzir” fo d friend 
aody exhi- 


u thoſe very alarming articles of news 
Nau 0 Alluding to the Day aegis in 
Drury Lane Theatre. TR 


"A 


-/ 


ally, the” Mufti of Class Market, 
che Entertainment of mf Chiheſe Feſtival, at 
nw 7 t; 'n INS ++ 4 . NO 
ED aſſiſted 


| 
l 
0 
| 
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LY 


. coran of Bolingbroke in licu of the ſ 


their 
band in their . Sm made a 
general forage. 


and all kinds of 


. ²˙ A Be doo na fl OW Ines 0 OD 2 A _—_—————— —̃ — — PER 
_ * = . = 


- 


aſſiſted in perſon. - After many debates, . 
they reſolved to declare war againſt the 
Chriſtians, and never to make peace 


till they had pulled down all the Churches 


in Chriſtendom, and eſtabliſhed the Al- 
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of France are to be ſent on this 


vvyhere on our coaſts. The indepenia 
Companies of Smugglers in the ledig 


dition : but if the fletef Cutan 1? 
ſmacks, &c. do nat, intercefit then 3 
ea, we are preparing to receive tens 


Bible. | oon as they are landed. 
All our advices from the city of Lon= From divers parts of the country x 
don agree in their accounts of the great have advice, that the roads are 


* havock and flaughter made there on the 


Feſtival commonly called My Lord 
Mayor's Day. All the Companies in 
black uniform, and the trained 


| ey carried off vaſt 
quantities of chickens, geeſe, ducks, 
proviſions. Major 
Guzzledown, of the Ward of Baſſi- 


| ſhaw, diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly, hav- 


ing with his ſword in hand gallant- 


y attacked the outworks, ſcaled the 
Walls, mounted the ramparts, and 


h the covert-way of a large for- 


tified Cuſtard, which ſeemed impreg- 


The inhabitants of Suſſex have lately 


been alarmed with the apprehenſions of 
an Invaſion; as the French have been 


oy baly in fitting out ſeveral ſmall 
_ veſſels laden with ſtores of wine and 
- brandy, with which it is thought they 
will att deſcent fome- 


empt to make a ſome 
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| Intereſted patriots in the Houle, it um 


forced already talked of, which we could wik 


NOVEMBER 20, 1755 


\* MELLE $OPORATAM £T MEDICATIS FRUGIBUS OF FAM 


where erouded with Ladies, who (un. 
withſtanding the ſeverity of the weathe) 
are hurrying up to London, to be 

ſent at the meeting of the F, bor 
liament, At this critical j Ie, tie 
fate of the nation depends entirely d 
the deliberations of this wiſe afſemhh; 
and as there are known to be mauy dl 


* . As 0 . 


to be doubted but that r meaſure 
will be taken by them 3 ood d 
their country. Many ſalutary lan 


mo 1 — 2 ſuch az=4 
ill for ibiting the importation u 
French- Miliners,* 7 2nd 
Mantua-makers—A Bill for the &. 

rtation of French Cooks and Frend 

alets de Chambre A Bill to reſtrain 
Ladies from wearing French Dreſſe 
And laitly, a Bill to reſtrain them fron 
wearing French Faces. 1 


OBJICIT. 


THE HONEY'D CAKE WILL LOSE 1IT's SWEETHESS Joon, 
Ax D PROVE A BITTER IN THE HON EY-MOONs 


| A*® every marriage is a kind of fa- 


mily feſtival, the wedding-day is 


| honovted with various celebrities, and 
_ diſtinguiſhed like the fifth of November, 


tie birth days of the Royal Family, or 


- any other public day, with many de- 
 monſtrations of joy: the happy couple 
are dreft in their richeſt ſuits, the helle 
"ring all day, and the evening is con- 


cluded with, t ceremony of 


| with, the merry .ceren 
throwing the ſacking, But thele feſtixi 


alwiys ſo religigully ob- 


mot privsey, and imnbediately ber 
_ „ * 


? 
1 
CY 


—_— Vrad. 


the ſquireorany other perſon ofdiſindin 
is __— the Honey-moon is alot 
continued Carnival; and every marruge 
is —— more or leſs wy oy 
roſperous, in proportion to the nu 
- — en, — that are kilkd 
on the. occaſion, and t | 
wine and tons of dle with which tit 
are waſhed down. By the laſt poſt 
_ received an account from my couln 
Villagy of the wedding of a near rel 
tion, with a particular detail of the mr 
nificxuce of the entertainment, the (pit 
dor of the ball, and the univerſal joy 0 
the whole manor, At the ſame time; | 
received compliments from the ber 
married couple, with a large flite of ti 
Bride Cake ; the virtues of which - 
p - 


% 


be many if 
louſe, it ia 0 
oper meal 
the good d 
Itary laws ar 
ve could wh 
ſuch 2-4 
nportation u 
cutters, and 
for the er. 
s and French 
ill to reſtrain 
ch Drefſe;= 
in them fron 


of diſtindien 
on is almoſt 
ery marrug 

likely to be 
o the number 
hat are bits 


| which they 
e laſt poſt 
n my coul 
a near teh 
1 of the mag: 
at, the (pics 
iverfal joy a 
(ame time 
m the ov 
ge flice of the 
of which it 
5 * widl 


— never in poſſeſſion of this nuptial 
charm before: but I Was ſo much de- 
lighted with this matrimonial token, and , 
ir excited in my mind ſo many reflections 
on conjugal happineſs, that (though I did 
not ly it under my pillow) it gave oc- 


ſion to the followi Dream. | 
7 found myſelf in the middle of a ſpa- 


zous building, which was crouded with 
*. of — of both ſexes; and 
upon enquiry was told that it was the 
Temple of the God of Marriage; and 
| that eygry one, who had an inclination 
to ſacrifice to that — — to 
approach a large altar, Which was co- 
—1 with a — number of Cakes of 
different hapes and appearance. Some 
of theſe we moulded into the form of 
hearts; and others were woven into true- 
lovers knots: ſome were ſtrewed with 
ſugar, and ſtuck about with ſwget-aweats; | 
ſome were covered with gold ; ſome were 
ſtamped with coronets; and others had 
their tops embelliſhed with glittering 
toys, that repreſented a fine houſe, a ſet 


of jewels, or a coach and fix. Plutus 


and Capid were buſily employed in dii- 
tributiug theſe -Cakes (which were all 
of them marked with the word MAT &1- 
MONY, and called Bride-Cakes) to 
different perſons, who were allowed to 
chule for themſelves, according to their 
different views and inclinations... 

I obſerved ſeveral haſten to the Altar, 
who all appeared to be variouſly affected 
by their choice. To ſome. the Cakes 
ſeemed of ſo delicious a flavour, that 
they imagined they ſhould never be ſur- 
feited ; while others, who broad. the taſte 

agreeable at firſt, in a ſhort time 
declared it to be flat and infipid. How- 
ever, I could not help remarking, that 


many more (particularly among the 
uality) addrefied ſelves to Plutus 
to Cupid. | | 


„ os: 6 rH uh 
com , thr tne 
crowd, 2 nayfclf cloſe by the 
Altar. A young couple now advanced, 
and applying to Cupid, defired him to 
cham one of the cakes, in the ſhape 
of a douhle heart pierced through with 
darts: but juſt as they were going to 


ſhare it betwixt them, a crabbed old 


fellow, whom I found to be the gitl's © 
father, ſtepped up, broke the cake in 
two, and obliged the young lady to fix 
upon another, which Plutus picked out 


% 


* 
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for her, and which repreſented the fi 

of a fine gentleman in gilt gingerbread, 

An old fellow of fixty-two, who had 
ſtolen one day from the buſineſs of the 
Alley, next came towards the Altar, 
and ſeemed to expreſs a ſtrong deſire for 
a Cake. Plutus, who recollected him at 


firſt ſighs, immediateſy offered him one, 


which, though very mouldy and coarſe, 
was gilt all overz but he was aſtoniſhed 
at the old gentleman's refuſing it, and 
petitioning Cupid tor a Cake of the moſt 
elegant form and ſweeteſt ingredients. 
The little God at firſt repulſed him with 
indignation, but afterwards $0LD it to 
him for a large ſum of money; a cir- 
cumſtance which amazed me beyond 


. expreſſion, but which I ſoon found was 


very commonly practiſed in this Tem- 
ple. The old fellow retired with his 
— prize; and though I imagined 
e might ſtill have a colt's tooth re- 
maining, , after having for ſome time 
mumbled it between Nis old. gums, in 
vain, it lay by him untouched and un- 
enjoyed. 0 . 

I was afterwards very much diſguſt- 
ed with the many inttances that occurred 
of thele delicate morſels being ſet up to 
ſale: and I found that their price roſe 
and fell, like that of beef or mutton, 
according to the glut or icarcity.of the 
market. I was particularly affected 
with the diſpoſal of. the two following. 
A young gentleman and lady were 
proaching the Altar, and had agreed ta 
take between them-a Cake of a plain 
form but delicious flavour, marked 
and Competence; but a perſon of qua- 
lity- ſtepping forward, perſuaded the 
falſe female to join with him, and re- 
ceive from Plutus one much more glit- 
tering, marked Indifference and a large 
Sertlement. Another lady was comi 
up with a Knight of the Bath, being 
tempted by a Cake with a red rib- 
band ſtreaming from it, like the flags 
on a Tweltth-Cake; but was prevailed 
on by a perſon of greater rank and dif- 
tinction to accept a more ſhowy Cake, 
adorned with a blue ribband and a co- 
ronet. 

A buxom dame of an amorous com- 
lexion came next, and begged very 
ard for a Cake. She had before re- 

ceived feveral, which ſuited her tooth, 
and plraſcd her palate ſo exceſſively, 
that as . ſoon as ſhe had diſpatched one, 
ſhe conftantly came to Cupid for au- 

others 


be while the old e ae, 
uctance, .w y ky 4 


- 


_— 4 
—— 


could diſcern greedil 
the delicious morſel, — 
irly worn out ſox and twenty 
After this 


at tran] 
With it, 
mumbli 
ſhe had 
of her teeth in the ſervice. 
an ancient lady came tottering up to the 
Altar, ſupported by a young fellow in 
a red. coat, with a ſhoulder-knot. Plu- 
tus gave him a ſtale Cake marked with 
the word Jointure in large golden capi- 
with ſome re- 


Matched another from Cupid 
turned his head aſide from her) on which 
I could plainly diſcover the word Dot- 


gr rich ruſty. bachelor of the laſt cen- 
tury then came buſtling through the 
crowd.. He brought with him a reu- 
cheeked country girl of nineteen. As 
he approached the Altar, he met ſeveral 
coming from it with Cakes, which he 
had 
Riches, ſome Family, ſome Beauty, and 
one or two Affection. The girl 
brought with him proved to be his dairy- 
maid, whom he had for ſome time paſt 
been in vain attempting to bring over 
to his wiſhes ; but at laſt finding his de- 
ſign impracticable, he came with her to 
the Altar. He ſeemed, indeed,” a little 
aſhamed of his undertaking, and be- 

/ Wrayed a good deal of aukwardneſs'm 
His manner and de nt, However, 
as ſoon as he had taken his Cake, he 
retited; and determined * the 
reſt of his days with his milch- cow in 
the country. : 

To fatisfy a modeſt longing, there 
Row adyanced a maiden lady in the 
bloom of threeſcore, She had, it feems, 

- heretgfore refuſed ſeveral offers from 
Cupid and Plutus ; but being enraged 
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other. She now-fſeized her Cake with to find that they had now given over 


- lighted with the taſte of it at firſt; yy 
her 

too late diſcovered, that the half which 

and that which ſhe had forced upon her 


out her hands to receive one from Cuyj 8 


Cake herſelf. 
uſed ; ſome of which were marked 
The girl: he raving up to the Altar, crying out, that 


poor lady ſeemed likely to be diſappoint- 


thoughts of her, ſhe ſeized by the han 
a young Enfign of the Guards, and cy, 
ried him to the Altar, whence ſhe he. 
ſelf ſnatched up a Cake, and dividel z 
with her gallant,” She was highly 4, 


tner being very ſoon cloyed, de 
ſhe held in her hand was ſigned Fol), 


our was marked Averſion. 

A little, pert, forward Mig, in 
frock and hanging fleeves, ran brich 
up to Cupid, and begged for a Cale 
what it was ſhe did not care; but : 
Cake he muſt and would have, of one 
kind or another. She had juſt ſtretchel 


when her mamma interpoſed, ſent the 
child back * blubbering to the 
boarding-ſchool, and carried off the 


An old woman, fantaſtically dreſſed, 
then burit into the Temple, and rn 


ſhe would have an huſband. But the 


el; for, as ſhe could prevail on no one 
to join hands with her, both Cupid and 
Plutus refuſed to favour her with 1 
Cake. Furious with rage and deſpair, 
"the ſnatched*one off the Altar; and 
ſeizing on the firſt man that came in her 
way, which unfortunately . to 
be myſelf, ſhe would have forcibly cram- 
med 'it down my throat. As the leak 
crumb of it was as diſagreeable 2s 3 
drench to an horſe, I began to ſpal, 
and ſputter, and keck; and though the 
flurry of (pirits which it occaſioned 
awaked me, I thought I had the nau- 
ſeous taſte of it ſtill in my mouth. 


4 


'A Cake fon 
are ; but 1 
ave, of one 
aft ſtretch 


d, Pas 
ing to the 
ed off the 


ally drefle 
„ and man 
Ag out, that 
1. But the 
diſappoint- 
on no one 
| Cupid and 
her with 2 
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. X PARATUR AUT DECEM SOPHOS NUMMIS. 

EECRETA QUERE ,CARMINA, &T RUDES c, 
Qu As XOVIT VNUS, SCRINLOQUE SIGNAT AS 

CUSTODIT IPSE VIRGINIS PATER CHART &» 
Mc AE TALES AB zo, NEC $CIET QV15QUAMs 
1 : Marr. 
vovt y YOU THE NAME OF AUTHOR NOT REPUSE, 

wEe'vs pENN'OR THS FOR YOUR PENNY, PICK AND CHUSE: , 
„rz PLAYS OR POEMS, READY MADE FOR SALE; 

WITH WIT AND HUMOUR, WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 

on THESE THE PUBLIC BREATH HAS NEVER BLOWN 5 

BUY THEM, AND FAIRLY CLAIM THEM FOR YOUR OWN». 


branch 1 ſhall retain a very eminent 
TQ MF. TOWN. Maſter Noveliſt, to cut out adventures 
n, yg and intrigues, and thall employ a pro- 
Mod the many, Regiſter-Of- per number of hands to tack them to- 
A fires eceRed withiv theſe few years 


ether witlr all poſſible care and expe. 
— and if any ladies of quality, or 
- others, chuſe to furniſh their own mate - 
rials for Memoirs and Apologies, they 
may have them done up, and be fitted 
exactly, at my Office, Beſides Tev-ral 
others, which my men thall get up with 
the greateſt diſpateh I can aſſure you L 
have myſelf worked night and day, and 
have already finiſhed fix and thirty ſheets 
of the Hiſtory of Miſs Sukey Sapling, 


aſt, I am lurprized that no ſcheme. of 
he like nature has been thought of for 
e ſervice of literature z and that no 
ace hay been ſet apart where Litera 
ommodities of every ſort might be dii- 
pled of: where men of learning might 
eet with employment; and where, 
hers, who want their aſſiſtance, might 
ſure to meet with men of learning. 
here is nothing of this kind in being at 


ind deſpair, elent, except among the bookſellers ; Written by Herſelf. | 

\itar; and ho, indeed, have made a monopoly of Pamphlets of all forts ſhall be com- 
came in her ic trade, and engroſſed the whole mar - poſed, whenever any popular ſubje& 
Yap o t to themſelves. To remedy, this in- ſtarts up that is likely to engage the at- 
cibly cram- dnvenience, my deſign is to ſet up a Li- tention of the public. Every new play 
\s the leak rary Regilter-Office : for which pur- - ſhall be followed by an Examen or Re- 


ecable 28 3 
n to ſpaw, 
though the 


dle I intend to hire the now uſeleſs 
djeatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and cou- 
rt it into a mart for the ſtaple. come 


' occaſioned bodities of the literary commonwealth. 
ad - nau- ſhall here fit up apartments for the 
nou * 


— . of my authors, who will be 
W ployed from time to time in ſupply» 


tures. The ſcheme will, 1 doubt not, 
ect with great encouragement, as it is 
general utility; and 1 do not remem- 
r any deſign of the ſame nature, ex- 
pt at a barber's on the other ſide of the 
ater, who has hung out a board over 
is ſhop with the following inſcription 
Letters read and written, for Servants 
and Others.“ | 
I thall always have a freſh aſſortment 
goods in the belt taſte and neweſt fa- 
on: as of Noyels, for example, while 


g the public with the requiſite manu- 


e humour of reading them is prevalent 
iong all ranks of people. For this 


marks: all riots at either playhouſe will 
afford ſcope for Letters to the Managers 


and every new actor or actreſs produce 


theatrical Criticiſms, Poetry, you know, 
Mr. Town, is a mere drug; but I ſhall 


always have a number of ready-made, 


Odes by me, which may be ſuited to 
any great man, dead or alive, in place 
or out of place. I ſhall alſo have a large 


bundle of Poems on ſeveral Occaſions, 


very proper for any gentleman or lady 
who chules to publith by ſubſcription ; - 


. beſides a more ordinary fort of Hymns 


to the Morning; Verſes on the Death 
of; Odes to Miſs A. B. C. Acro- 
ſticks and Rebuſes, — the uſe of the 
Magazines; to be fold a pennyworth, 
with allowance to thoſe who take a great 
9 * * 
With regard to Law matters, as t 8 
have no ſort of connection with wit 1 a 
learning, I ſhall not concern myſelf with. 


their unintelligible jargon; nor preſume 
to interfere with thoſe authors in parch- 
ment, who meaſure their words by the 
foot-rale,*and ſell their writings" at ſo 
much per line. However, I ſhall fur- 
vith young Students of the ſeveral Inns 
of Court with compleat Canons of Cri. 
ticiſm, and Opinions on any new the- 
atrical Caſes z on which they may argue 
very learnedly at_a tavern, or Sea at 


the bar of a coffee houſe. For Medical 


fubjeRs, I ſhall procure a learned Gra- 
duate by. ur gary from abroad, whoſe 
practice will not ſo much take up his 
time, as to prevent his being at leiſure 


to write occaſional treatiſes, ſetting forth 


the virtues of any newly-invented Pow. 
der, or newly-diſcovered Water, He 
mall alſo draw. up the advertiſements for 
medicines that remove all diſeaſes, and 


are never known to fail ; he ſhall com- 


pile the wonderful accounts of their fur- 
priming cory 1 and. furniſh caſes that 
never h p__—_— and afhdavits that were 
never made. With reſpect to Divinity, 
as I have reaſon to believe that contro- 
verſial writings will be often called for, 
T intend to bargain with the Robin Hood 

iety,to undertake inthe lump to fur- 
niſh m) e with defences of Lord 
Bolingbroke, &c. and till I can procure 
ſome poor curate out of the country, or 


ſer vitor from the univerſity, to write the 


Manuſcript Sermons of eminent Divuines 
lately deceaſed, warranted Originals, 
I wult make ſhift with the Fleet Parſons 

Though I ſhallnot keep any dramatic 
works ready made by me—as theſe com- 
maoditjes are apt to grow ſtale and out of 
fa ſhion - yet either of the theatres may 


be ſerved with tragedy, comedy, farce, 


or the like, by beſpeaking, them, and 


giving but three days notice, For the fight 


- comic pieces I ſhall employ 
das — worked for the drolls at Na- 


tholomew and Southwark fairs, and has 
arilin 


even printed a paar, + as it was þ 
acted at Drury Lane. My tragedies w 
be furniſhcd by a North-Briton, who 
walked up to London from his native 
country haſt winter with a moſt ſublime 
tragedy. in bis coat- 
is pow to be diſpoſed of to the beſt bid. 
der, Any old ponies Shakeſpeare or 
Ben Johnſon {halt be piered with modern 
ones according to the preſent taſte, or 
cut out in airs recitative for an 


Engli Opera. Songs for Paniomimes 
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, the flaps of "nn y* pk wooden ſwag, 
Suppl 


any time be fitted to the mukic, af 


Members of Parliament may be ſupplied 


worſhipful Mayor and Aldermen of any 


Fo r the Anti-Gallieans, Ubiquanans, 


much 


ters of gallantry to ſend to their laun- 


it will be found to be no leſs beneficial 


et, and which 


may be bad, to ſet to the tlack c. 
mill, the tinkling of a tin caſcade, or 


The proprietors of our public Gu : 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, may be al 

1 from my Office wich Love. 
ditties to a ne Burthen, or comic Dia. 
logues in Crambo; and words ſhall x 


0 I prope Lage my wy x of 
utuity, every thing that bean 
the leaſt affinity to — will be na. 
turally comprehended in my Scheme, 
with . Speeches on litical ſubſed; 
and Country Juſtices — on ag 
a letter (poſt-paid) to the Office, hare 
"Charges to the Jury at the Quarter de. 
ſions ſent down to them by the firſt 
coach or waggen\” Addreſſes on partis 
cular occaſiond ſhall be drawn up for the 


city or corporation? Laws, Rules, Re- 
None, or Oadere, ſhall be formed 


Gregorians, or any other private clubs 
and ſocieties.— M. B. The Free Maſons 


the moſt ſoft and languiſhing expreſſions: 
Meſſage Cards, and Invitations to Routs, 
ſhall be filled up and circulated, at ſo 
per hundred, or undertaken in the 
at a fixed price all the year round, 

may be accommodated with let- 


dreſſes, or have them copied out in 2 
faſhionable female ſcrawl, and directed 


to themſelves, Gentlemen who — 
i a d 
N in t true 


There are many other conveniencies 
from ſuch an Office, which it 
woul( be too tedious to enumerate : and 


to your authors, Mr. Town, than thoſe 
other - Regiſter-Offices are to men and 
maid-ſervants. + If an author, for ex. 
ample, wants employment, or is out of 

lace, he has not ing to do but to enter 
bis name with me, and I ſhall preſently. 
get him work; or if a wants 
an hand for any - particular Job, (35 2 
tranflation-ſpinner,, a novel-weavels 2 


| wright; a verſe turner, or the like) 
— Oy 5 my books he will be ſure 
r egy ”Y meet with a man fit, for the buſineſs. 
c WF ag \ ſhort, any compoſition, in proſe or 


yme, and on any ſubject, may be pro- 
red at a minute's warning, by apply- 

to my office; and I dare ſay, vo 
urſelf, Mr. Town, will be very lad 


nay be all 
rich Love. 
comic Dia. 
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If that ſhould happen to come upon you 
this week, and you have nothing better, 

ou will oblige me by laying the Scheme 
$4 fent- before your . and in 
return, you ſhall — the credit of pub- 
liſhing your papers at my Office, as ſoon 
as it is opened, and welcome. 


I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
J. WITSELLs 


Hor. 


though' indeed, as a fool is the natural 
prey of knaves, the wealthy maintainers 


of this fraternity are generally none 


ds ſhall at . Xe 
o and then to purchaſe a Connoiſſeur 
e — whenever "the idle fit ſeizes you. 
* wy x of | >. | 5 
that be | g 
will be oa Ne XCVII. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1755. 
Ne DE TE PENDENTIS, TE RESPICIENTIS Au. 
no out FRIEND, YOUR PIMP, YOUR HANGER-ON, WHAT NOT? 
y 2 Your LACQUEY, BUT WITHOUT THE SHOULDER-KNOT. 
ffice, have | | 
4p Remember to have heard a couſin of 
1 woe mine, who was formerly at Cam- 
hr ay ridge, often mentioning a {eR of Phi- 
. ſophers, diſtinguiſhed by the reſt of 
Rules, Re- he collegians under the appellation of . 


Tuft- buntert. Theſe were not the diſ- 
iples of the Stoics or Epicureans, or the 
dvocates for the old or new philoſophy, 
but the followers (literally ſpeaking) of 
he fellow commoners, noblemen, and 
ther rich ſtudents, whom it ſeems the 


be formed 
hiquanans, 
ivate clubs 
ree Maſons 


wiſe accrue 

ourtely of the Univerſity has honoured 
— —— ith —— adorned with a gold taſſel. 
— key heſe gold threads have 4lmolt as much 


influence in the Univerſity, as a red or 
blue ribband at court; and always 
raw after the wearer a train of humble 
companions, who will be at his call to 


xpreſſions: 
u to Rout, 
ated, at ſo 


reh breakfaſt, dine, or mp with him, when- 
mores ever he pleaſes z will go with him an 


where, drink with him, wench wit 


their laun- him, borrow his money, or let him pay 
out 3 4 their reckoning. . They are, I am told, 
- * 7, a ſort of difcaſe of the place, which a 


| man of fortune is ſure to catch as ſoon 
g have as he arrives there: and theſe faſt friends 
in the true ſtick ſo cloſe to him, that he can never 
ood. ſhake them off while he keeps his gown 


nveniencies on his back. | 
„Which it The Univerſity of London is not with- 
yo * * out it's Tuft- bunter), who faſten, like 


leeches, on a young man of fortune at 


than thoſe his firſt coming to town. They beſet 
o men and him as ſoon as he arrives, and when they 
Ir, wy have once ſurrounded him, ſeldom fail 
Ir is | 


of 2 him to themſelves; for no 


ut nw perſons of character care to have any 
I preſently | connections with him, when he has been 
. frequently ſeen in ſuch bad company. 


1 of It is a great misfortune for any young 
weaver, 


. tende de fall info their hands: 


iT 


is formed; and I have known inl 


of 
the wiſeſt: and as at the bor nt 
« where the learned pate ducks to the 
c 2 fool,” the gentleman· ſtudent is 
diltinguiſhed by a cap with a gold tutt, 
I always confider theſe ſons of folly in 
town as adorned with a ſhowy cap hung 
with bells, which ſerve at once to de- 
note the depth of their parts, and to call 
their train about them. | 
The dialect of the Town has ve 
expreſſively characterized theſe humb 
dependants on men of fortune by the 
name of Harxgers-0n. They will, in- 
deed, take ſuch ſure hold, and hang on 
a man fo conſtantly; that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to drop them. Whenever 
the gentſeman appears, the Hanger- on 
is ſure to be at his elbow. They will 
ſqueeze themſelves into every pony that 
ances 
of their thruſting themſelves into ſtrange 


families, by ſticking to their patron's 


ſkirts, and impudently igtroducing them- 
ſelves where he has been invited to din- 
ner: which, indeed, I think would not 
be an improper cultom, provided they 
would ſubmit to ſtand behind his chair. 
They will ſtick fo cloſely, that all the 


adhelive qualities of burs, pitch, &c. 


ſeem to be collected in them; and tbe 
live in Pope's Odyſſey, fo often ridi- 
culed, may rather be confidered as em- 
phaſis than tautology in ſpeaking of 
them. The Hanger-0z clings to. his 
fool, as Ulyies did to the rack, and in 
Pope's words =- | 

They sricx Ahutazu TT, and SYSPEND= 
| BD HANG» ' 


> Wade. 


1 


ptofeſſion. 


minal * but though his friend 
ced 
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The tenaciouſneſs of an Hanger - on 
is ſo very firong, that whoever is drawn 
into their ſnares, is ſo firmly limed that 
he can hardly ever, looſe himſelf from 
them: For as nothing but the loweſt 
meanneſs of ſpirit could ever prevail on 
2 man tv ſubmit to ſuch dependance on 
another, it is in vain to think of getting 
rid of ſuch abject wretches by treating 
them with contempt. They will take 


as much beating, , provided you will 
allow them an . of fami- 
liarity, as a ſpaniel. They will alſo 


ſubmit to do any little offices, and are 
glad to make . uſeful when- 
ever they have an opportunity. 'They 
will go among the brokers to borrow 
money for you, pimp for you, or ſub. 
mit to any other ſuch gentleman-like 
employment to ſerve their friend. 

It muſt here be noted, that 
Hanger-on is a perſon of ſtrit honour 
and a gentleman; for though his for- 
tune is, to be ſure, ſomewhat inferior 


te your's, and he ſubmits to make him 


ſelf convenient on ſeveral occaſions, yet 
on that account you are indebted to his 
infinite good-nature; and all his endea- 
vours to ſerve you proceed from his 
great regard for you. I remember one 
of theſe friendly gentlemen, who carried 


his efteem ſo far, that in a quarrel with 


His 1ich companion, in which he was 
, Favoured with ſeveral tweaks by the 
noſe, and kicks on the breech, he re- 
- ceived all theſe injuries with patience, 
and only ſaid, with tears in his eyes 
© Dear Jack, I never expected this uſage 
© from you. You know I don't mind 
© fighting; but, I ſhould never have a 
© moment's peace, if I was to do you 
© the leaſt injury, Come, Jack, let us 
© buſs and be friends. Their gentility 
is unqueſtionable ; for they are ſeldom 
of any trade, though they are ſometimes 
(being younger brothers perhaps) of a 


know one who is a no- 


has often him, our Counſellor could 
never with any propriety conſider him 
as à client. And I know another, who 
| (like Gibbet in the play) is called Cap- 
"rain, whoſe elegant manner of * 
mutt be ſupported by his being on fu 
pay with his patron, ſince he does not 


receive even the common ſoldier's groat 


a a day from his commiſſion. 


However, 
had + * 2 92. 
conſidering at one view the gevtility of 


their profeſſion, and the ſhortneſs of 


_ their finances, T often look upon them 
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refined taſte in expences to pay a ma 


try, they will eat with your family, u 


mould not be alone. Every hovle 
p 4 haun 


as a band of decayed gentlemen, the ly 
nourable penſioners of thoſe they follow 
The great men among the Romans by 
a number of theſe Hangers-on, who x 
tended them wherever they went, al 
were emphatically called Umbre, « 
Shadows ; and, indeed, this appellain 
conveys 2 very full idea of Ee 
of theſe humble retainers to the wealthy 
ſince they not only follow them lk 
their ſhadows, but © like a halo 
prove the ſubſtance true: for wha, 
ever you obſerye one or more of the, 
Umbre, perpetually at the heels of zny 
gentleman, you may fairly conclude la 
to be a man of fortune. 

Theſe faithful friends are ſo carefulef 
every thing that concerns you, that they 
always enquire with the greateſt exact. 
neſs into your affairs, and | know alnd 
as well as your ſteward the income of 
your eſtate, They are alſo ſo ſond d 
your company, and ſo deſirous of pre. 
ſerving your good opinion, that an 
Hanger-on will take as much pains ty 
keep you entirely to himſelf, and to pn 
vent a rival in your affections, as a mil. 
treſs : _ as a +> 15aggs female is 
very neceſſary part of the equipage of: 
perſon of faſhion, theſe mb long 
muſt be a very agreeable part of the n- 
tinue of thoſe high ſpirited young gen- 
tlemen, who are fond of being the heal 
of their company, . It is only a mar 


for laughing at your wit and indulging 
= humour, and who will either cri 

is bottle with you at the tavern, or ru 
to the end of the town for you on an er- 
rand. 

I might alſo take notice of an humble 
fort of Hangers-on, who fix them(cves 
to no one in particular, but faſten upa 
all their friends in their turns. Ther, 
views, indeed, are ſeldom extended be- 
yond a preſent ſubſiſtence ; and their ut 
molt aim perhaps isto get a dinner. Fa 
thts paper they keep a regilter of the 
hours of dining of all their acquaintance; 
and though they contrive to call in upu 
you juſt as you are ſitting down to table 
they are always with much difficulty 
prevailed on to take a chair. If you 
dine abroad, of are gone into the cout- 


prevent their being melancholy on 0. 
count of your abſence ; or if your fami- 
ly is out, they will breakfaſt, dine, aol 
tnp with you out of charity, gn 
tel 


r 
— = 2 


* f 25 "ted with theſe diſturbers of our 

e 0 ö als: and perhaps the beſt way to get 

gon, „ of them, would be to put them, with 

15 * reſt of your ſervants, upon board 

ea, * But beſides theſe danglers after men 

of t J fortune, and intruders on your table 

o the — town, the country breeds a race of 

them | ly retainers, which may properly be 

ke 'a ſhady ed among the ſame ſpecies. Al- 

e: for whe, & every family ſupports a poor kinſ- 

more of the an; who, happening to be no way re- 

> heels of -d to the eſtate, was too proud of his 

en «| to apply himſelf in his youth to 
_ y profeſſion, and rather chole to be 

re ſocarefuldf ported in lazineſs at the family-ſcat, 

you, that they 

Treatelt exad. 

| know alndf 

he income of 

ſo fo ſond af 

ſirous of pre. 

ion, that an ; | 

nuch pains to | 

f, to pr. | 

INS, as a mil. | 

it female i; 

-quipage of z Wi 

le companion | 

art of the re- x 

| young ged. Bi TO MR. TOWN. 

eing the head * 

only 2 mare g 


Have been ſome years married to one 
of the beſt women in the world. She 
olleſſes all the virtues that can be nam- 
d: but, alas! ſhe poſſeſſes ſome of 
hem to excels. Thole which I wiſh to 
articularize, and which are infinitely 


o pay a max 
nd indulging 
| either cri 
ern, or ru 
you on an ei- 


| rnicious to me and my fortunes, are 
—— er luper· abundant Good - nature, and 
alt = er boundleſs Generoſity. 
5 l Tie It is a little difficult perhaps to aſcer- 


un what are, or ought to be, the ex- 


extended be- & bounds of Good-nature z which, of 


and their ut 


: ll virtues, ſeems to me moſt neceſſa 
* * o be confined, or at leaſt mitigated in 
5 * * uch a manner as to hinder it from de- 
rr i roying it's own excellence and utility. 
a 0 On the one hand, if it is reſtrained too 

_—_ | loſe, the world will ſay, that it muſt 
* 1 N ntirely loſe it's eſſence: but, on the 


other hand, fatal experience has con- 


e 9 » + & * . 
to the cou inced me, that it it is permitted to en- 


4 — 45 Joy 2 full unlimited ſway, this amia le 
f 0 zh mi. irtue becomes a ridiculous vice; and 
* "nd brings witn it, as in my wife's caſe, 
iy * 


becauſe you 
ry hovle us 
* haunts 


ruitleſs expences, ill-judged conceſ- 
ſions, and a kind of blind Elly, that is 
always liable to contempt, 


/ 


. 
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' . 
They are, indeed, known perhaps to be 
coufins to the ſquire, but do not appear 
in a more-creditable light than his ſer- 
vants out of livery ; and ſometimes ac- 
tually ſubmit to as mean offices of drud- 
gery as the groom or whipper-in. The 
whole fraternity of Hangers-on, whether 
in town or country, or under whatever 
denomination, are the ſons of idleneſs : _ 
for it will be found upon examination, 
that whenever a- man, whoſe bread des 
pends on his induſtry, gives himſelf up 
to indolence, he becomes capable of any 
meanneſs whatever; and if they cannot 
dig, yet, like our Hangers-on, to beg 
they are not aſhamed, | | 


Ne XCVIN, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1785. 


vr 1D OSTENDEREM, QUOD TE IS TI FACILEM PUTANT, 
1D NON FIERI EX VERA VITA, NEQUE ADE0 EX XQUO ET BONO, 
$ED EX ASSENTANDO, INDULGEND®, ET LARGIEN DO, — 


Trg. 


WHAT SHALL WE CALL Ir? FOLLY, OR GOOD-NATURE ? 
$0 SOFT, so SIMPLE, AND $0 KIND A CREATURE | 
WHERE CHARITY SO BLINDLY PLAYS IT'S PART, 

IT ONLY SHEWS THE WEAKNESS OF HER HEART |! 


Generoſity is, the daughter of Good - 
nature. She is very fair and lovely, 
when under the tuition of Judgment and 
Reaſon; but when ſhe eſcapes from her 
tutors, and acts indiſcriminately, ac- 
cording as her fancy allures her, the 
ſubjects herſelf, like her mother, to 
ſneer, ridicule, and diſdain. ” 

To illuſtrate theſe aſſertions by ſome 
examples from among the. many mit- 
haps, loſſes, and embarraſſments, which 
have accrued to us in the courſe of our 
domettic affairs, give me leave to tell 
you, that ſome years ago we had a fout- 

y, who acted as butler, and had the 
cuitody of the little plate which our 
ſmall fortune could afford us. The fel- 
low was aukward, and unfit for the ſta- 
tion; but my wife very good-naturedly 
was determined to keep him in our ſen. 
vice, becauſe he intended to mary the 
nurſefy-maid, and would undoubtedly 


make an excellent huſband, The raſcal 


was a thief : but as it is ill-natured to 
ſuſpe& people before we have full progf 
of their. knavery, ſeveral of his tricks 
and petty larcenies were attributed to 
the itinerant Jews and higlers, (we then 
lired at Newington) who frequently 
called at our door. At laſt, however, 


2 E. alter 
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after ſeveral rogueries, too evident to 
all, except the blindly-good-natured, 
he went off with my wife's gold repeat- 
ing-watch, and a pair of our belt fiiver 
candleſticks, with which he voluntarily 
tranſported himſelf, as we have been 
fince told, to the Weſt Indies ; leavin 
his mittreſs the nurſery-maid big with 
child, and thereby giving great licence 
to the ,neighbourhood to animadvert 
upon my wife's amazing preſcience in 
foreſecing his excellencies as a huſband. 
You mult know, Sir, that my dear 
conſort, in the full glow of her good- 
nels, is never contented unlefs her ſer- 
vants marry each other. All I can argue 
againſt ſo impolitic a cuſtom has been to 
no purpoſe z marriage, ſhe ſays, pre- 
vents vice, and faves fouls from de- 
ſtruction. Perhaps it may: but are no 
* unmarried ſervants to be found in Mr. 
Fielding's Regiſter- office, or elſewhere, 
but what are vicicus? At leaſt, I am 
ſure that this piece of lanctity is very 
expenſive in it's effects, and is attended 
with many inconveniencies. One of her 
maids, about two years ago, was diſ- 
covered to be very intimate with my 


footman: my wife, to prevent ill con- 


ſequences, haſtened to have them mar- 
ried, and was preſent herſelf at the ce- 
remony. She admired the modeſty of 
the woman, and the ſober gravity of the 
man, during the holy rites; and was 
entirely convinced that no harm could 
have bappened from ſo decent a couple. 
In a ſhort ſpace after the marriage, Patty 
brought forth a ſwinging girl; but as 
xt was born almoſt fix months before it's 


time, my wife adviſed them to keep it 


the remaining half year in cotton. She 
did this purely from a motive of good- 
nature, to ſhield, if poſſible, the new- 
rearried woman's reputaticn ; but find- 
ing our neighbours fleer at the inci- 
dent, and ſmile contemptuouſly at the 
reicription of cotton, ſhe contented her- 
felf in believing Patty's own account, 
that in truth ſhe had been married eight 
months before by a Fleet parſon, but 
was afraid to own it. 
If my wife's indulging her domeſtics 
in matramony was — of no other 


ill conſequence than merely their being 


married, it might, indeed, ſometimes 
prove a benefit: but the chatter aud 
wore ſober they have been before mar- 
riage, the greater number of children 
are produced jn matrimony; and m 


; wake looks upon herielf as in duty oblig- 


y among lyars, ſycophants, and'by- 


* 


ed to take care of the poor hey! 
ſprings, that have e 
her on roof; ſo that I aſſure you, Sn 
my houſe is fo well filled with child 
that it would put you immediately a 
mind of the Foundling Hoſpital; wi 
this difference, however, that in n 
Hoſpital not only the children are 
vided for, whether baſtards or legit. 
mate, but alſo the fathers and motben 
Your office, Mr. Centor, requin 
and leads you to hear domeſtic om. 
rences ; otherwiſe I ſhould ſcarce hay 
troubled you with the records of a yi. 
vate family, almoſt ruined by exc, 
cencies of virtue. The ſame overflow. 
ing humanity runs through the whe 
conduct of the dear woman whom! 
have mentioned. Even in triflcs ſhe x 
full of works of ſupererogation. Ou 
doors are perpetually ſurrounded with 
beggars, where the halt, the maine, 
and the blind, aſſemble in as great nun- 
bers, as at the door of the Roman (Cy. 
tholic Chapel in Lincoln's Inn Fils 
She not 'only gives them money, but 
ſends them out great quantities ot bread, 
beer, and cold victuals; and the by 
her different penſoners (as ſhe herkd 
calls them) for every day in the week, 
But the expence attending theſe outs 
door petitioners, many of whom han 
from time to time been diſcovered to ie 
impoſtors, is nothing in compariſon v 
the ſums that are almoſt daily dam 
from her by begging letters. It is in. 
poſſible to imagine a calamity, by vid 
ſhe has not been a ſufferer, in relieſig 
thoſe who have extorted money from het 
by pretended misfortuncs, The pon 
lady has been much hurt by loſſes 8 
trade, ſuſtained great damages by fir 
undergone many hardſhips from fk 
neſs, and other unforeſeen accidents 
and it was but yefterday that ſhe paid 
long apothecary's bill, brought on by 
violent fever. Thus, Sir, though mf 
wife keeps but little company, and tit 
family expences are to all appearante 
very Ars op yet this dear woman's f. 
perabundant Good-nature is ſuch a pt: 
petual drawback on her ceconomy, that 
we run out conſiderably. This ext 
vagant and ill- judged Generofity 10, 
ders all her numerous e xcellencies 
none &ffeA : and I have often know! 
her almoſt deſtitute of cloaths, beat 
ſhe had diſtribu: ed her whole wardroX 


crites. Thus 
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Thus 


: 


periſhing by degrees; not by any real 


indulgence of luxury and riot, in the 
perlon who deſtroys me. 
1 IT" 

dhe Cnplicity of her dreſs, the humility - 
of her deſires, or the contented ealine(s' 
her nature. 
7055 to my mis fo tunes? They pro- 
ceed not from vice, nor even from folly: 
— chat hurries away, or abſorbs all 
judgment or rellection. f | 
errors the fruits of Good · nature, is too 


ade. Sir, as briefly as I can, I have 
—— wo my unhappy caſe. I am 


xtravagance, any deſigned ruin, or any 


On the con- 
oman can excel my wife in 


What name, Sir, ſhall 


from too tender a heart; a 


To call theſe 


mild a definition: and yet, to give them 
an harſher appellation, is unkind. Let 
me ſuffer what I will, I muſt kiſs the 
dear hand that ruins me. 
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would willingly impute my wife's faults 
to our climate, and the natural diſpoſi- 
tion of our natives. 
are-good-natured, they are generally ſo 
to exceſs: and as I have not ſeen this 
particular character delineated in auy of 
your papers, I have endeavoured to 
paint it myſelf; and ſhall draw to the 
concluſion of my letter by one piece of 
advice, Not to be GEN ERRO US over- 
much. The higheſt acts of Genero- 
ſity are ſeldom repaid in any other coin 
but baſeneſs and ingratitude: and we 
ought ever to remember, that, out of 
ten lepers cleanſed, one only came back 
© to return thanks; the reſt were made 
5 whole, and went their way.” 
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In my tender hours of ſpeculation I 


When the Englith 


I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
Nino or LonDONs 


DECEMBER 18, 1758. 


9 Maz Te 


n WORKS, © WING, O PAR TRIDGE, I DESPISE, 
AND ROBIN'S FOR THE POOR, AND RYDER'S FOR THE WISE. 
% 


TO MR. TOWN. 

3718s 
I this ſeaſon of the year, while the 
ſtreets reſound with the cry of 
New Almanacks, and every (tall is 
covered with News from the Stars, Dia- 
ries, Predictions, Compleat Epheme- 
rides, &c. drawn up by Partridge, Par- 
ker, Vincent Wing, and the reit of the 
ſagacious body of Philomaths and. Aſtro- 
logers, give me leave to acquaint you of 
my intentions of appearing annually in 
a like capacity. You mult know, Sir, 
that having obſerved, that among the 
reat variety of Almanacks now pub- 
Fbed, there is not one contrived for the 
uſe of people of faſhion, I have reſolved 


to remedy this defect by publiſhing one 


every year under the title of the Court 
Calendar, calculated for the Meridian 
of St. James's. 

The plan which has been hitherto fol- 
lowed by our Almanack-makers, can 
be of no uſe whatever to the polite world, 
who are as widely ſeparated, in their 
manner of living, from the common 


herd of people, as the inhabitants of the 


Antipodes. To know the exact Riſing 
ud Setting of the Sun, may lerve to di- 


rect the vulgar tradeſman and mechanic 
whan to open ſhop or go to work: but 
perſons of faſhion, whoſe hours are not 
marked by the courſe of that luminary, 
are indifferent about it's motions ; and, 
like thoſe who live under the Equinoctial 
Line, have their days and nights af an 
equal degree of length all the yzar round. 
The Red-letter-days, pointed out in our 
common Almanacks, may perhaps be 
obſerved by ſome formal ladies, who 
regulate their going to church by theme 
but people of quality perceive no diffe- 
rence between the Moveable or Immove- 
able Feaſts and Faſts, and know no uſe of 
Sunday, but as it ſerves to call them to 
the card-table, What advantage can a 
beau reap from Rider's Liſt of the Fairs, 
which can only be of ſervice to his 
groom ?. Or what uſe can any gentleman 
or lady make of thoſe Diaries now in- 
ſcribed to them, which are filled with 
Algebra and the Mathematics? In a 
word, the preſent uncouth way of divid- 
ing the months into SaintsDays,Sundays, 
and the like, is no more adapted to the 
— modes of polite life, than the 


oman diviſion into Ides, Nones, and 


Calends. | 


Inſtead 
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Inſtead of ſuppofing with the — 
tribe of Aſtronomers, that the day 
gins at Sunriſe, my day, which will 
commence at the time that it uſually 
breaks into faſhionable apartments, will 
be determined by the Riling of people 
of quality. Thus the morning dawns 
with early riſers between eleven and 
twelve; and noon commences at four, 
when, at this time of the year, the din- 
ner and wax-lights come in together. 
For want of a thorougl. knowledge of 
the diſtribution of the day, all who have 
any connection with the polite world 
might be guilty of many miſtakes; and 
when an honeſt man from Cornhill in- 
tended a nobleman a viſit after dinner, 
he would ps find him ſipping bis 
morni late. The inconvenien- 
cies of the Old Stile in our manner of 
reckoning the days were ſo manifeſt, 
that it was thought proper to amend 
them by Act of Parliament. I am re- 
ſolved, in like manner, to introduce the 
New Stile of dividing the Hours into 
my Almanack : for can any thing be 
more abſurd than to fix the name of 
morning, ncon, and evening, at pre- 
ſent at the ſame hours, which bore thoſe 
appellations in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth? A Duchels is fo far trom din- 
ing at eleven, that it often happens, that 
Her Grace has not then opened her eyes 
on the tea-table; and a Maid of Ho- 
nour would no more riſe at five or ſix in 
the morning, as it was called by the 
early dames of Queen Beſs's court, than 
the would, in imitation of thoſe dames, 
breakfaſt upon fireng beer and beef- 
fteaks. Indeed, in thoſe houſes where 
the hours of quality are obſerved by one 
art of the family, the impolite irregu- 
— of the other, in adhering to the 
Old Stile, occaſions great diſturbance ; 
for, as Lady Townly ſays—“ Such a 
«* houſe is worle than an inn with ten 
©. ftage-coachzs, What between the 
«.impertinent people of buſineſs in a 
© morning, and the. intolerable thick 
© ſhoes of footmen at nau, one has nat 
A wink of ſleep all night.” 


The reformation which I have alſo 


made in reſpect to the Red-letter-days 
is no leſs conſiderable. I have not only 
wiped away that immenſe catalogue of 
Saints which croud the Popiſh Calendar, 
but have alſo blotted out all the other 
Saints that ſtill retain their places in our 
eommon Almanacks: well knowing, 


LACS 
"MC. 1 
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nation of The Carnival. The pro. 


length determined, by the advice of ſome 


Capuchins, Cardinals, Sacks, Negli- 


that perſons of faſhion as lit 

tention to the Apoſtles — — 
as to St. Mildred, St. Bridget, or g. 
Winifred, Indeed, I retain the « 
name of St. John, becauſe I am fur 
that =_ of quality will not think d 
an y's being deſigned under thy 
title, except the late Lord Bolingbroke 
— thus diſcharged the Saints, ye. 
Ne whom nobody knows, I have take 
care to introduce my readers into the 
belt company: for the Red-lctter; in 
my Calendar will ſerve to diltinguil 
thoſe days on which ladies of the fri 
faſhion keep their routs and viſiting. 
days; a work of infinite uſe, as well to 
the —_ of diſtinction themſelves, a; 
to all thoſe who have any intercouri 
with the polite world. That ſeaſon of 
the year, commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Lent, which implies a 
time of faſting, I ſhall conſider, accord. 
wg co it's real fignification in the bean 
monde, as a yearly feſtival; and ſhall, 
therefore, mention it under the denomi. 


priety of this will be evident at firl 
night; ſince nothing is ſo plain, as that, 
at this traſon, all kinds of diverſion and 
jollity are at their height in this metro. 
polis. Inſtead of the Mar in the Alma- 
nack, I at firſt intended (in imitation 
of Mr. Dodiley's Memorandum Bodk) 
to delineate the figure of a Fine Gentle- 
man, dreſſed à la mode: but I was at 


F a e e 


ingenious friends, to ſuffer the old pic- 
ture to remain there; ſince, as it appears 
to be run through the body in ſeveral 
places, it may not improperly repreſent 
that faſhionable character, a Duelliſt. 
In the place which is allotted in other 
Almanacks for the Change of Weather, 
(as hail, froſt, ſnow, cloudy, and the 
like) I ſhall fet down the Change df 
Dreſs, appropriated to different ſeaſons, 
and ranged under the titles of Hats, 


gees, Gauze Handkerchiefs, Ermine 
Tippets, Muffs, &c. and in a lel 
column (according to the cultom of 
other Almanacks) I ſhall point out the 
ſeveral parts of the body alle by theſe 
changes; ſuch as head, neck, break) 
ſhoulders, face, hands, feet, legs, &c. 
And as Mr. Rider accompanies ever) 
month with ſeaſonable Cautions about 
ſowing turnips, raiſing cabbages, blood- 
letting, and the like important Row 
, 7 I 


as little xe, 


Evangeliſt, | 
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I ſhall 


in the double ca 
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ſhall give ſuch directions as are moſt 
2 the beau monde : às a ſpeci-, 
men of which, I ſhall beg leave to lay 
before you the following 
OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 


MONTH OF MAY. 


Ir the ſeaſon proves favourable, it 
will be proper at the beginning of this 
month to attend to the Cultivation of 
your Public Gardens. Trim-your trees, 

ut your walks in order, Took to your 
= 3, have ballads written, and ſet to 
mulic, for the enſuing ſummer. Ladies 


and gentlemen muſt be careful not to 
catch cold in croſſing the water, or by 
expoſing themſelves to the damp air in 
the Dark Walk at Vauxhall. 

Towards the middle of this month 
the air at both play-houſes will begin to 
be too cloſe and ſultry for ladies that 

int, to riſk the loſs of their complex» 
on in them. 

About the end of this month it will 
be expedient for thoſe ladies, who are 
apt to be hyiterical, when the town 
empties, to prepare for their removal to 
Tunbridge, Cheltenham, and Scarbo- 
rough, for the benefit of the waters. 

I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
W Trcuo COURTLYs 


Noc. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1755. 


IJLICET PARASITICE ARTI MAXIMAM IN MALAM CRUCEM |! 
ABEO AB ILL1s, POSTQUAM VIDEO ME SIC LUDIFICARKIERs 
" FERGO AD ALIOS: VENIO AD ALIOS: DEINDE AD ALIOsS; 


UNA RES. 


PravTe 


LET TYBURN TAKE THE FLATTERERS AND THEIR ARTS; 
10 FOOLS þ MAYGAME I, A MAN er PARTS: 

PULL'D BY THE NOSZ BY ONE; 1'M KICK D BY T'OTHER; 
AND EACH SWORN FOOL, I SWEAR, HAS EIS SWORN BROTHERs 


TO MR, TOWN, 

3, 

Am one of thoſe idle people (of 
whom you have lately "= an ac- 
count) who not being bred to any bu- 
ſineſs, or able to get a livelihood by 
work, have taken up. the ſervile trade of 
a Hanger- n. But as you have only juſt 
touched on the many dangers and diffi- 
eulties incident to this way of life, in 
order to illuſtrate this part of the cha- 
racter, give me leave to preſent you with 
a narrative of my own adventures. 

I firſt ſerved my time with an old 
nobleman in the country; and as I was 
a diſtant relation of his lordſhip's, I was 
admitted to the honour of attending him 
ity of valet and apo- 
thecary. My buſineſs in a morning 
was to wait on him at drefſing-time; to 
hold the baſon while he waſlied his hands, 
buckled his ſhoes, and tie on his neck - 
cloth: beſides which, his lordſhip had 
luch a regard for me, that nobody but 
myſelf was ever truſted with cutting bis 
corns, or paring his toe- nails; and 
whenever he was ſick, it was always my 
office to hold his bead during the ope- 
tation ot au emetic, te attend him in the 


water-cloſet when he took a cathartic, 
and ſometimes to adminiſter a clyſter. 
If his lordſhip had no company, I was, 
indeed, perinitted to fit at table with 
him ; but when he received any viſitors 
more grand than ordinary, I was equip+ 
d (together with ſome of the beſt- 
fooking -tenants) in a tye-wig, full. 
trimmed coat, and laced waiſtcoat, in 
order to ſwell the retinue of his ſervants 
out of livery, I bore my ſlavery with 
the greateſt degree of patience z as my 
lord would often hint to me, that I was 
rovided for in his will : however, I 
Pad the mortification to find myſelf ſupe , 
lanted in his good graces by the Chip. 
ain, who had always looked upon me 
as his rival, and contrived at length to 
out-wheedle, out-fawn, and out-crings 
me, In a word, my lord died :=and 
while theChaplain (who conſtantly pray- 
ed by him during his laſt illneſs) had the 
contolation of having x good benefice ſe- 


. cured to him in the will, my name was 


huddled among thoſe of the common 
ſervants, with no higher legacy than. 

twenty guineas to buy mourning. 
With this ſmall pittance, Cbelides 
what I had mails a ſuiſt to ſqueeze ous 
N or 
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of the tenants and tradeſmen, as fees for makers, milliners, and ferymt- mul 
my good word when I had his Jordſhip's in abundance z and at length prey 6 
car) I came up to town, and embarked great a favourite, by having preyilg 
all 1 was worth in fitting myſelf out as a on one of my own couſins to com 
gentleman. Soon after, as good luck with his propoſals, that I verily belien 
(would have it, the nephew and heir of he would ſoon bave made me ef fre 
the old lord came from abroad; when I life in an handſome annuity, if he hat 
contrived to get into his favour by abuſ- not been unfortunately run through ye 
Ing his deceaſed uncle, and faſtened my. body in a duel by one of his own coun. 
ſelt upon him. It is true, he ſupported trymen. 
me; admitted me into an equal ſhare of I next got in favour with an old <. 
his purſe z but coniidering the dangers lonel of the Guards, who happened w 
to which was conſtantly expoſed on his take a fancy to me one evening at the 
-nccount, I regarded his bounties as only Tilt Yard Coffee-houſe, for having e. 
plaiſters to my ſores. My head, back, ried off a pint bumper more than a lien. 
and ribs, have received many apayment, tenant of a man of war that had chal 
which ſhould have been placed to his lenged my toaſt. As his ſole deli 
loriſhip's account: and I once narrowly was centered in the bottle, all he re. 
eſcaped being hanged for murdering a quired df me was to drink glafs for gh 
r fellow whom my lord in a frolic with him; which 1 readily complied 
ad run through the body. My patron, with, as he always paid my reckoning, 
amang other marks of his taſte, kept a When ſober, he was the beſt humour 
miſtreſs ; and I, as his particular crony, man in the world ; but he was very apt 
and a man of honour, was allowed to to be quarrelſome and extremely mi- 
viſit her. It happened one evening he chievous when in liquor. He has more 
unluckily ſurpriſed us in ſome unguard- than once flung a bottle at my head, 
ed familiarities together: but my lord and emptied the Eontents of a bowl of 
was ſo far from being enraged at it, punch in my face: ſometimes he bu 
that he only kicked madam down ſtairs, diverted himſelf by ſetting fire to my 
and very coolly kicked me down after ruffles, ſhaking the aſhes. of his pipe 
her. 2X over my periwig, or making a thrak at 
1 was thrown now upon the wide me with the red-hot poker: and I re- 
world again: but as I never wanted aſ- member he once ſouſed me all over with 
ſurance, I ſoon made myſelf very fami- the urine of the whole company, by 
Harly acquainted with a young gentle- clapping a large pewter Jordan topſy. 
man from Ireland, who was juit come turvy upon my head. All theſe indig- 
over to England to ſpend his eſtate here. nities I very patiently put up with, 2 
T muſt own, I had ſome dithculty in he was ſure to make me double amends 
keeping on good terms with this new for them the next morning: and I ws 
friend; as I had ſo many of his own very near procuring a commiſſion in the 
countrymen to contend with, who all army through his intereſt, when to my 
claimed a right of acquaintance with great diſappointment he was ſuddenly 
| him, and ſome of them even pretended carried off by an apoplexy. 
to be related to him. Beſides, they all You will be ſurpriſed when I tell you, 
rſuaded the yourg ſquire, that they that I next contrived to ſqueeze myſef 
2 fortunes in different parts of Ire - into the good opinion of a rich old cur. 
land; though not one of them had any . a city- merchant, and one of 
real eſtate more than myſelf: and, in- the Circumciſed. He could have no ob- 
deed, I alſo had a nominal 15001. per jection to my religion, as I uſed to ſpend 
ann. in the Welt Indies. Theſe furi- every Sunday with him at his country- 
ovs fellows (for, Sir, they would all houte, where I preferred playing at cards 
Hght) gave me much trouble: however, to going to church. Nor could I, in- 
1 found out my young friend's foible, deed, get any thing out of him beyond 
and in ſpite of his countrymen became a dinner: but I had higher points in 
his inſeparable companion. He was not view, As he had nobody to inherit bis 
only very fond of women, but had a fortune but an only daughter, (who was 
rticular paſſion for new faces: and to kept always in the country) I became 
— this inclination, I was perpe - fo deſperately in love with her, that 1 
| tually on the look - out to diſcover freſh 
] pieces for him. I brought lim mantua- 


would even have turned Jew to obtain 
ber: but inſtead of that, I very _ 
, | J 


f nt. mii f ' i 
ength —_ made a Chriſtian of her; and we were 
ving prevail N jvately married at the Fleet, - When 
ins to com came to break the matter to the father, 
[ verily 4 Id to make an apology for having con- 
le me eaf fh ted her, he received me with a loud 
ity, if he l. Fs In, Gays hes if my child 
n through the had married the Devil, he ſhould have 
his OWN coun; had every penny that was her due ; 


but, as 8 b 
law cannot oblige me to give 
fartking. 


« is only my ech A 
ith an old co. a 


0 happened th 


eveni This found to be toq true: and 
or having bo appily for me my Chriſtian wife bad fo 
re than a lien, tile regard for her new religion, that 
that had cha e again became an apoſtate, and was 
9 ſole deli aken into keeping (to which I readily 
le, all Wa ave my conſent) by one of her own - 
laſs for 15 ibe and complexioh. I ſhall not tire 
dily . bou with a particular detail of what has 
ny na happened to me Gnce; I ſhall only ac - 
— saint you, that | lea exactly followed 
was Very z e precept of / becoming all things to 
xtremel a alf men. I was onee ſupported very 
He * plendidly by a young rake of quality 
at my hex, for my wit in talking blaſphemy, and 
of a bow! of ridiculing the Bible, till my patron ſhot 
times he ha Himſelf through the head; and I lived 
g fire to m at bed and board with an old Methodiſt 
of his * lady for near a twelvemonth, on account 
Ig a wa of my real for the New Doctrine, till 


one of the maid-ſervants wickedly laid 


Al 1 a child to me. At prelent, Mr. own, 
ompany, þ Lam quite out of employ ; baying juſt 
ondan 4h J Joſt a very profitable place which I held 
I the inf. under a great man, in quality of his 
u with, 8.5 pimp. My diſgrace was owing to the 
Nr A * baſeneſs of an old Covent Garden ac- 
' and i ws quantance, whom I palmed upon his 
niffion in the honour for an innocent creature juſt come 


when to my 72 


vas ſuddenly 


en I tell you, 
veeze myſelf 
ich old cur. 
and one of 
have no ob- 
ted to ſpend 
his country. 
ing at cards 
could I, in- 
him beyond 
er points in 
o inherit his 


$ the appointed time of gur publi- 
A ls ho happens en on 
New. year's- day, I cannot open the bu- 
ligeſs of the year with a better grace, 
than by tzking the preſent bour for the 


„(bo was ſubject of this paper: a ſubje& which 

) 1 became pleaſes me the more, as it alſo gives me 

her, that I an opportunity. of \paying my readers 

0 heb the compliments of the ſeaſon, and moſt 

ery foolith- hucerely wiſhing them all a happy 
U 


3 
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Ny CI. THURSDAY, 


JANIQUE BIFRON TIS IMAGOs 


. IN TWO-FAC'D JANUS WE THIS MORAL FIND 3 : 
WHILE WE LOOK FORWARD, WE SHOULD LOOK BEHIND. | 


new year, and a great many ef them. 
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out of the country: but the huſſy was 
ſo ungrateful, as to beſtow on both of 
us convincing marks of her thorough 
knowledge of the town. I am, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
| . PETER SUPPLE» 


TO Ma. I OWN. 
8129 ; 
1 Have a little God - daughter in the 


country, to whom — year I ſend 
i 


ſome diverting and inſtructive book tor 
a New-Year's-Gift: I would therefore 
beg you to recommend to me one fit for 
the purpoſe; which will oblige your 
humble fervant, | * 

- p yy (OT — 


TO MR, 125. 


81, 


would further recommend to all Fathers 
and Mothers, Grand- fathers and Grand- 
mothers, Uncles and Aunts, God-fa- 
thers and God-mothers, tg give to thcir 
Sons and Daughters, Grand- ſons and 
Grand-daughters, Nephews and Nieces, 


God-ſons and God-dayghters—as be- 


ing undoubtedly the beit preſent at this 
ſeaſon of the year, that can poſſibly be 
thought of, 


0 it 


JANUARY 7, 1756. 


VinG, 8 


| 4 

Byt, in order to make theſe ciyilities of 
more conſequence than a bare compli- 
ment, I will allo endeavour to give them 
alittle wholeſome advice; by which they 
may be moſt likely to enſure to them- 
ſelves that kappinels, and to go through 


the enſuing. year with eaſe and tran- 


quillity. 

No goed in the heathen 2 was 
expreſſed by more proper ems, or 
more ſignificantly + ar than Ja- 

2 | woes 


Know no book ſo fit for your pur» 
poſe as the Connoiſſeur, lately pub- 
liſhed in Two Pocket Valumes ; which I 


TOWN, Connoissevus; 


N. B. Large allowance to thoſe who 
| buy quantities to give away, 


5 
nus; whom we may fairly ſtile in our 
language, the God of the New Year, 
The medals, on which the image of this 


Deity Was engraved, bore two faces, 


not'ogling each ather, like thoſe on the 
killings of Philip and Mary, nor cheek 
by jowl-like the double viſage on the 
coin of William and Mary, but turned 
from each other; one doing torwards, 
as it were, into ſuturity, and the other 
taking a retroſpective view of what was 
it, There cannot be deviſed aftronger, 
r more ſenſible leſſon of moral inſtruc. 
tion, than this figure teaches us. This 
double view comprehends in itſelf the 
ſum of human prudence; for the moſt 
perfect reaſon can go no higher than wiſe- 
7 gueſs at the future, by reflecting on 
paſt ; and morality is never ſo likely 
to perſevere in a ſteady and uniform 
courſe, as when it ſets out with a fixed 
determination of mutually regulati 
_ the New Year by a recollection of the 
Old, and at the fame time making the 
ſucceeding a comment on the laſt. -* 
_ Moſt of the faults in the general con- 
duct of mankind, and their frequent, 
miſcarriages in their moſt favourite en- 
terprizes, will be t 
nation, to reſult from an imperfe& and 
22 view of what relates to their duty 
br undertakings. Some regulate their 
actions by blind gueſs, and raſhly pre- 
fuming on the ſuture, without the leaſt 
attention to the paſt. With theſe the 
impetnoſity of the paſhors gives their 
reaſon no ſcope to exert itſelf, but, neg- 
lecting the premiſes, they jump to a, 
concluſion.” Others, who are often taken 
for men of deep reflection and marvel- 
lous underſtanding, meditate fo pro- 
foundly on the paſt, thaf they ſcarce 
take any notice either of the preſent or 
the future. To theſe two characters, 
whoſe miſconduct arifes from two ſuch 
contrary {ources, may indeed be added 
A third, whoſe wild irregular behaviour 
is founded on no fixed principles, but 
proceeds trom a total abſence of thought 
and reſlect ion. Theſe caſy creatures act 
entirely at random, neither troubliig 
themſelves viih what has been, what is 
or what will be; and, as the image of 
Janus ſeems to bear two heads, theſe 
thonghtleſs vacant-agimals may aknoſt 
be ſaid to have no head at all. 
- But that the neceſſity of raking this 
- comprehenſive -view of our affairs may. 
<pptar in the ſtronger light, let us con- 
Per the many difculties, in. which 
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und, upon exami-. 


darling fcheme, which has at laſt been 


' which they are ſoon to be in poſſeſſion; 


as the girl in 


men of any the above charadden 
involyed, from a total neglett c * 
tial ſurvey of matters that ſhould ing 
ence their conduA. The firſt (on g 
men, who nouriſh great expeRation 
from A. 3 and . hope wh 
their ence to „ are 
common: 4 almoſt . 
like the dairy-maid with her pall d 
milk, pleaſes himſelf ' with calculate 
the advantages he ſhall reap from kx 
undertakings. There is ſcarce a fery,. 
tor at "either univeiſity, who, when bs 
takes orders, does not think it more tim 
22 he may one day be a biſhop, 
leaft head of a college, though je. 
haps at firſt he is glad to ſnap at a ©. 
racy. Eyery walking attendant on ay 
boſpitals flattert biin{elf that a few yein 
will ſettle him in high practice and 
chariot :: and among thole few gentk. 
men of the inns of court, who really d. 
ſerve the name of ſtudents, there iz 
hardly one who fits down to Lord Coke 
without imagining that he may himſeff, 
ſom̃e time or other, be Lord Chancellor, 
At this early period of life theſe vain 
hopes may perhaps ſerve as ſpurs to di. 
ligence and virtue; but what ſhall we 
ſay to thoſe people, who, in ſpite of e 
perience and repeated diſappointments, 
ftil! place their chief dependance on 
groundleſs expectations from their fus 
ture bur This town ſwarms with 
people who rely almoſt folely on con- 
tingencies: and our gaols are often filled 
with wretches who brought on their 
own poverty and misfortunes by pro- 
mĩſing themſelves great profit from ſome 


attended with bankruptcy. The pre- 
ſent extravagance of many of our ſyend- 
thrifts is buzlt on ſome ideal riches, cf 


and which they are laying out as freely 
The 4 — the ten 
thouſand pounds ſhe was to get in the 
lottery. - I am myſelf acquainted with 
a young fellow, who had great expeci2- * 
tions from an old uncle. He had ten 
thouſand pounds of his own in ready 
money; and as the old gentleman was 
of an infirm conftitution, and turped of 
ſicty, the nephew very econſiderately 
computed, that his uncle could hardly 
Jaft — five years, during which-time 
he might go on very genteeliy at the ce 
of 2000l. fer ann. Howeyer, the vid 
gentleman held together above ſeven 
years, the two laſt ef wlüch our young. 
gf 0 Z 72 72 05 : Apart 
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tirely on 


Kour at leugth arrived ; the will was tore 
pen with & gol when, alas! the 


Fond youth diſcovered, that he had never 


once reflected, that though he hal a 
ticket in the wheel, it might. poſũbly 
tome up 2 blank, and had the mortifi- 
cation to find himſelf diſinheritet. 
I ſhall not dwell ſo particularly on 
the ridiculous folly of thoſe profound 
ſpeculatilts, who fix their attention en- 
hat is paſt, without making 
their refleC ions of ſerxice either for the 
preſent or the future, becauſe it is not 4 
very common or tempting ſpecies of ab- 
ſurdity: but (hall rather adviſe the reader 
to conſider the tune pa as the ſchool 
of experience from which he may draw 


the moſt _ uſeful; leſſons for his, future 
conduct. This kind of retroſpect would 


teach us to provide with foreſight againſt 
the calamities to-which our inexperience 
has hitherto expoſed us, though at the 
ſame time it would not throw us ſo far 
back, as to keep us lagging) like the 
Old Stile, behind the reſt of the world, 
To (ay the truth, thoſe ſage per ſons wha 
are given to ſuch deep reflection, as to 
let to-day and to-morrow paſs unre- 
garded by meditating en yeſterday, are 
as ridiculous in their conduct as coun- 
try beaux in their dreſs, who adopt the 
two. modes juſt after they are become 
unfaſhionable in London. en 

But there is no taſk fo difficult as to 
infuſe ideas into a brain hitherto entirely 
unagcuſtamed to thinking: for how can 
we warn a man to avoid the misfortunes, 
which may hereafter befal him, or to 
improve by the calamities he bas already 
ſuffered, whoſe act ious are not the reſult 


4 
5 TO MR. TOWN, 
818, f : | 
T has been my good fortune to be 
| born of a fanuly that is recorded in 
the Herald's Dictionary as one of the 


molt ancient in the kingdom. We are 
luppoſed to have come into England 


* „ 
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Toak had no conſolation. but the daily 
Pe of his uncle's death. The happy 


by vicious exceſſes ruin their conſtitu- 


229 
of thought, or guided by experience ? 
Theſe perſons are, indeed, of all others, 


the moſt to be pitied. They are prodi- 
and abandoned, in their conduct, 'and 


tion, till at length poverty and death 
ſtare them in the face at the ſame time; 
or if, unfortunately, their crazy frame 
holds together after the utter deſtruction 
of their fortune, they finiſh a thoughtldls - 
life by an act of deſperation, and a piſtol 
puts an end to their miſeries. nt 
Since then good fortune cannot he 
expected to fall into our laps, and it re- 
quires ſome thought to enſure to ur- 
{elves & likelihood of ſucceſs in our un- 
dectakings, let us look back with atten- 
tion on the Old, Year, and gather in- 
ſtructions from it in what manner to con. 
duct ourſelves through the New. Let us 
alſo endeavour to draw from it a leſſon 
of morality: and T hope it will not be 
thought too ſolemn a concluſion of this 
paper, if I adviſe. my readers to carry 
this reflection even into religion. This 
train of thought, that teaches us at once 
to reflect on the paſt, and look forward 
to the future, will alſo naturally lead us 
to look up witli awe and admiration to- 
wards that: Being who has exiſted froni 
all eternity, and hall exiſt world without 
end. No conſideration can give us 4 
more exalted idea of the Power who firſt 
created us, and whoſe -providence is 
always over us. Let us then confider 
with attention this pagan image, by 
which we may add force to our morality, 
and prudence to aur ordinary conduct g 
nor let us bluſh to receive a leſſon from 
Heathens, which may animate our zeal 
and reverence for the Author of Chriſti- 
anity. 2 
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„ SHAME TO ANCESTRY) nis GRACE'S SON 
OWES HIS VILE BIRTH TO HARRY OR TO JOHN> 


with William the Conqueror. Upon my 
acceſſion ſome” years ago to- my elder 
brother's eſtate and title of a Baronet, 
I received a viſit from Rouge Dragon, 
Eſquire, Purſuiyant at Arms, to con- 
22 me upon my new rank of a 

aveſaur, aud to kuow whether I ſhould 
chuſe to bear the Dexter Baſe Points ” 

| N 22 


2.30 
the Fady Iſabel's Saltire in Chief, or only 
her Smyfter Corners; the being one of 
the ſeventeen coheireſles of = rent 
t. t t great” grandfather's 

— — —. the daughter and 

ſole heireſs of Simon de la Frogpool of 

- Croakham in Suffolk. This unexpected 

viſit muſt have diiconcerted me to an 

invincible degree, if upon recollection I 

had not only remembered Mr. Rouge 

Dragon as a conſtant companion to my 

late brother, but as a kind of tutor in 

initiating him into the Science of He. 
raldry, and the Civil and Military At- 
chievements, to which our nobility and 
gentry are entitled. As ſoon, therefore, 
as I could recover myſelf from my firſt 
ſurprize in hearing an unknown Engliſh 
language, I 0s 32 er Mr. Dra- 

for the pai had taken in con- 

ing my of Arms fo minutely, 
but hoped he would give himſelf no far- 
ther trouble'upon my account; becauſe 

I was fully determined to bear the plain 

Shield of my grandfather Peter, without 

taking the leaſt notice of Lady Iſabel's 

Saltire in Chigf, or even of her Siniſter 

Corners. ge? 

Be it to my ſhame or not, I muſt con- 
feſs that Heraldy is 4 Science which I 
have never much cultivated : nor do I 
find it very prevalent among the faſhion- 

able ſtudies of the age. Arms, and 
— ial —_— — „I ſuppoſe, be 

regularly diſtinguii and 
emblazoned, upon the family 2 
which belong : but I have obſerved 
of late, theſe honourable enſigns 
are not confined entirely to their proper 
owners, but are uſurped by every bod 
who thinks fit to take them; inſomu 

that there is ſcarce an coach'in 
London which is not in poſſeſſion of a 
Ducal Creſt, an Earl's Coronet, or a 
Baronet's Bloody Hand. This, indeed, 
has often given me offence, as it 
reſlects a ſcandal on our nobility and 
gentry ; and I cannot but think it very 
indecent for a Duke's coach to be ſeen 
waiting at a night cellar, or for a Coun- 
teſsꝰs landau to ſet down ladies at the 
&cor of a common bawdy-touſfe. I re- 
member I was one morning diſturbed at 
my break faſt by a faſhionable rap at my 
door; when looking cut at my window, 


1 faw the coach of the Lady Dowager 


— drawn vp before it. I was ex- 
tremely furprized at fo early and unex- 
pefed a vit from her Ladyſhip; and 
hie I was preparing to recerve ber, I 
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4 A Nobleman of an ancient houſe, 't 
| f 4 


\ 


overheard her ladyſhip at hi 
with her coachman in Fay 1 j 1 
ſtepping to the ſtair- caſe, I found tha 
the coachman, and her ladyſhip, repre, 
ſented in the per ſon of one of my hoop, 
maids, were ſquabbling together abay 
ſixpence. This badge of nobility, 2. 
ſumed at random according to thc i 
of the coach; painter, I have found iu. 
convenient on other occaſions: ſor 
once travelled from London to Derby 
in an hired chariot finely ornament 
with a Viſcount"s cypher and coronet; 
by which noble circumſtance I was con. 
rw in every inn to pay as 2 Lad, 
hough I was not at that time even 1 
fimple Baronet, or (in the langu ge d 
my friend Mr, Dragon) arrived to the 
dignity of a Yawaſour. 
I have ſometimes doubted, wheths 
nobility and high rank are of that re 
advantage which they are Jon 
eſteemed to be: and I am almoſt incling 
to think, that they anſwer no defirable 
end, but as far d they indulge our u. 
nity and oſtentation. A Jong roll d 
ennobled anceſtors makes, I confeſs, x 
very alluring appearance. To ſe co. 
ronet after coronet paſſing before om 
view in an uniterrupted ſucceſſion, ii 
the moſt ſoothing proſpect that youp 
can preſent it ſelf to the eye of human 
ide: the exultation that we feel uyon 
ch a review, takes riſe in a viſonary 
and ſecret piece of ftattery, that as glo- 
ous,” and as long, or even a longer lint 
of future coronets may ſpring from our. 
ſelves, as have deſcended frem our An- 
ceſtors. We read in Virgil, that Au- 
chiſes, to inſpire his ſon with the pro- 
_ incitements to virtue, ſhews him i 
ong race of kings, emperors, and be. 
roes, to whom ZEneas is fore-doomel 
to give their origin; and the miſery of 
Macbeth is made by wen? ar to pro- 
ceed leſs from the conſciouſnel; of guilt 
than from the diſappointed pride that 
none of his own race ſhall ſucceed hin 
in the throne, 
The pride of anceſtry, and the defn 
of continuing our lineage, when the) 
tend to an incitement of virtuous and 
noble actions, are undoubtedly ul. 
able; and I ſhould perhaps have indulged 
myſelf in the pleaſing refleclion, bad nt 
a particular ffory in a French Novel 
which J lately met with, put_a flop 0 
all vain glories that can poſſibly be de- 
, duced from a long race ot progenitas 
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1 de deny, and 
jchout bei itted 0 
. 1 ſent down immedi - 
ately into Hell. He had not been 
there, before he met with his 
hman Thomas, who, like his no- 
ble maſter, was gnaſhing 
among the damned. Thomas, ſur- 
zed to behold his — 
3 thieves, pi poc 85 
all&he ae of Hell, ſtarted, and 
cried out in a tone of admiration 
Is it poſſible, that I ſee my late ma- 
© fter among Lueifer's tribe of beggars, 
© rogues, and pilferers! How mych am 
] aſtoniſhed to find 
this place! Your lordſhip! whole ge · 
ſo great, whoſe affluent 
drew ſuch. crowds of 
, and friends to your 
our gates; and 
* whoſe fine taſte employed ſuch num- 
« hers of poor in 
« building temples 
« by forming lakes of water, that ſeem- 
4 ed to vie with the largeſt oceans of 
&« the creation! Pray, my lord, if I 
y be fo bold, what crime has 
« brought your lordſhip into this curſed 
« aſſembly? — “ Ah, Thomas, re- 
6 plied his lordſhip, with his uſual con- 
© deſcenſion, ! I have been ſent hither 
& for having defrauded my royal ma- 
& ſter, and cheating the widows and 
« fatherleſs, ſolely to enrich, and pur- 
r chaſe titles, honSrs, and eſtates, for 
&« that ungrateful raſcal, my only ſon. 
&« But prithee, Thomas, tell me, as 
&« thou didſt always ſeem to be an ho- 
 neſt,. careful, ſober ſervant, what 
brought thee hither?” —& Alas! my 
& noble lord,” replied Thomas, I was, 
« ſent hither for begetting | 
1 am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
REGINALD FiTZWORm, 


ur lordſhip in' 


4% nerolity was 
* houſekeeping 
*& nobility, gent 
de table, and wi 


I muſt agree with my correſpondent, 
that the ſtudy of Heraldry is 2 
in very little repute among us: and our 
nobility are more anxious about preſerv- 
ing the genealogy of their horſes, than 
of their own family. Whatever value 
their progerfitors may have formerly ſet 
upon their Blood, it is now found to be 
ut into the ſcale and 
plebeiaa gold: nor 


of no value, when 
weighed againſt ſoli 
would the woſt illuſtrious 
from Cadwallader, or the Iriſh Kings, 
ſeruple to debaſe his lineage by an al- 


liance with the daughter of a eity- 
plumb, though all her anceſtors were 
comen, and none of her family ever 

ore arms, Titles of quality, when the 

owners have no other merit to recom- 
mend them, are of no more eſtimation 
then thoſe which the courtſey of the vul - 
gar has beſtowed on the deformed 
and when I look over, a Tree of 
Deſcent, I ſometimes fancy I can diſ- 
cover the real characters of Sbarpers, 
Reprobates, and Plunderers of their 
country, concealed under the titles of 

es, Earls, and Viſcounts. 
It is well known, that the very ſervants, 
in the. abſence of their maſters, aſſume 


þe ſame titles; and Tom or —_ the 
tman or groom of his Grace, is always 
Lord Duke in the kitchen or ſtables, 
or this reaſon, I have thought proper 
to preſent my reader with the Pedigree 
* a 2 2 up-in me Ton 
ing titles as are ſo pompoully diſ- 
layed 6 theſe occaſions; is 5 dare ſay, 
will appear no leſs illuſtrious than the 
pedigrees of many families which are 
neither celebrated for their actions, nor 
diſtinguiſhed by their virtues. 

The Family of the Skips, or Skip- 
kennels, , is very ancient and noble. 
The founder of it, Maitre Jacques, 
came into England with the Ducheſs of, 
Mazarine.. He was ſon of a Prince 
of - the Blood, his mother .one of the 
Meſdames of France: this family is 
therefore related to the moſt illuſtrious 
Maitres © Hotel and Yalets de Chambre 
of that * Jacques had iſſue tw 
Sons, . viz. Robert and Paul; of whom 
Paul, the youngelt was inveſted with 
the purple before he was eighteen, and 
made a Biſhop, and ſoon, after became 
an Archbiſhop. Rohert, the elder, came 
to be a_ Duke, but died without iſſue : 
Paul, the Archbiſhop, left behind him an 
only daughter, Barbara, baſe-born, who 
was afterwards Maid of Honour; and 
intermarrying with a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, had a very numerous iſſue by 
him; viz. Rebecca, born a week after 
their marriage, and died young; Jo- 
ſeph, firſt. a Squire, afterwards Knight- 

„High Sheriff of a County, and Co- 
lonel of the Militia; Peter, raiſed from 
'a Cabin Boy to a Lord of the Admiral- 
ty; William, a Faggot in the Firſt Re- 
- giment of Guards, and a Brigadier; 

Thomas, at firſt an Eail's Eldeſt Son, and 
afterwards a Brewer, and Lord Mayor 
of the Quy of, London, The ſeveral 

ST © branches 
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branches of this family were no leſs di- Honour, was difniſſed with a big beg 
Kinguiſhetl for their illuſtrious progeny; dier William was killed by 2 Cx 
ves, the founder, feſt quartered lace man in a- pitched Battle at an ale. hou: 
en his cot, and Robert added the the Lord of the Admiralty was tral 
moaider- not. Some of them, indeed, ported for ſevery years 3 and Duke Nu. 
met with great trobble: tay rt had'the — be bangm 4 
Faul lot» his See for getting a cok - Tyburn. T's 
mii withvchild ; Barbara, the Maidvof 7 * e 
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- TO MR. TOWN. 


ern, of n 0 
Am martied to a lady of a very nite 
and delicate diſpofition, who is cned 

ep by all the good women of her+ac. 
quaintance, for being the Neateſ Body 
a Ber Houſe they ever knew. This, 


Sir, is my grievance: this extraordinary 


Neatnefs is ſo very troubleſome and dit- 
gatting to me, that I proteſt I had rather 
ge in a carrier's inn, or take up m 

adode with the horſes in the ſtables. 

It muſt be confeſſed that a due regard 
to Neatneſs and Cieanlineſs is as neceſ- 
ſary to be obſerved in our habitarions as 
aur perſons : but though I ſhould not 
chuſe to have my hands begrimed like 
E chinney-ſweeper's, I would not, like 
the Ne Mahometans, waſh them 
ſix times a day; and though T ſhould 
de loth to roll in a pig · ſtye, yet I do not 
like to have my houſe rendered uſeleſs 
to me undet the pretence of keeping it 
n 2 

For my own part, I cannot ſee the 
difference between having an houſe that 


is always dirty, and an houſe that is 


always to 'be "cleaned. I could very 
willingly compound to be waſhed out” 
of my home, with other maſters of fa- 
milies, every Saturday night : but my 
wife is ſo very notable, that the fame, 
cleanſing work muſt be 1 every 
moruͤing 
long L am ſure to be entertaĩned with the 
domeſtic concert of ſcrubbing the floors, 
ſcouring the irons, and beating the car- 
pets; and I am conſtantly haunted from 
room to room, while one 1s to be duſted, 
another dry-rubbed, another waſhed, | 
and another run over, with a dry mop. 
Thus, zodgcd, I may be (aid. to live in 


continual dirtineſs, that my houſe mg 
be clean; for daz the. ni bu, 
tions evety apartment is ſtowed with 
ſoap,” brick-duſt, fand, ſcrubbing, 
bruſhes, hair-brooms, rag mops, aud 
diſh-clouts. © | 

You miy fuppoſe' that the 
care is taken to prevent the leaſt ſpeck 
of dirt from foiling the floors. For this 
reaſon all that come to our houſe (be- 
ſides the ceremony of ſcraping at the 
door) are obliged to rub their ſhoes fac 
half an hour on 4 large ragged mat at 
the entrance; and then they mult trad. 
dle their way along ſeveral leſter mats, 
ranged at due diſtances from each other 
in the paſſage, and (like boys at play) 
come into the room with an hop, a ſtep, 
and a jump. Theke caution is uſed 
by all the family: 1 myſelf am ſcar 
allowed to ſtir 4 ſtep without ſlippers; 
my wife creeps on tip-toe up and dont 
ſtairs; the maid-ſervants are continually 
ſtumping below in clogs or pattens; and 
the footman is ohli to ſneak about 
the houſe hate footed, as if he came with 
a ſly deſign to ſteal ſomething. 

Aﬀer what has been faid, you will 
naturally conelude that my wife mult 
be no leſs nice in other particulars. But 
as it is obſerved by Swift, that a nice 
* man is a man of naſty ideas, in like 
manner we may affirm, that your very 
neat people, are the” moſt flovenly on 
many occaſions. ey cannot conceive 
that any thing which is done by ſuc 
delicate perſons can poſſibly give offencei 
I have, therefore, often been in pain for 
my wife, when 1 have ſeen her, before 
company, duſt the tea-cups with a fob 
apron or a waſtyng gown; and I have 


F 


more than once bluſhe] for her, when; 
19. 54 trough 


— 


1% a ber extrems cleanlineſs, the has 
5 0 dot —— without breathing 
A sto our drinkiag-Slaſſes, and after- 
9 ads wiping them with - her pocket 
nd Duke * undkerchief. People, Mr. Town, who - 


2 not very intimate with families, ſel- 
Jom ſee them (eſpecinlly the female 
art) but in diſguiſe: and it will be 
eaduly allowed, thata lady wears a very 
ifferent alpe& when ſhe comes before 
ompany, than when ſhe firſt fits down 
My wife, appears decent 


p her toilet. | 
e nough in her a ;parel to thoſe wha 
orning ſhe is quite another figure, 
er uſual diſhabille then is, an ordinary 
uff jacket and petticoat, a double clout 
| * hrown over her head and pinned under 
ny houſe my er chin, a black greaſy bonnet, and a 
& Nice oper arſe dowlas apron ; ſo that you would 
| ſtowed with ather take her for a chair-woman. 
z ſcrubbing, or, indeed, does the ſcruple to ſtoop 
$-mops, and > the meaneſt drudgery of ſuch an oc- 
8 pation: for ſo great is her love of 
t the leanline(s? that I have often ſeen her 
the lea ſpeck n ber. knees ſcouring the hearth, and 
ors. For this reading dabs of vinegar and fuller's 
Ir houſe (be. arth over the boards. | 
raping at the This extraordinary ſolicitude in my 
heir ſhoes for fe for the cleanlineſs of her rooms, 
agged mit a d the care and preſervation of het fur- 
el muſt ſtrad. iture, makes my houſe entirely uſeleſs, 
il 1cfier mats, nd takes away all that eaſe and fami- 
m each other arity which is the chief comfort of, 
boys at play) pe's own home. Lam obliged to make 
n hop, A ſtep, diſt. with the moſt oglir ry accommo- 
aution is uſed tions, that the more handſome pieces, 
elf am ſcars f furniture may remain unloiled, and 
out ſlippenz always ſet out for ſhew and magnifi» 
up and dow nce. I am never allowed to eat from 
re continually ny thing better than a Delt plate, that 
r pattens; and e ceconomy of the beaufait, which is 
> ſneak about belliſhed with a variety, of China, 
he came with ay not be diſarranged: and indeed my, 
ing. f ite prides herſelf, particularly on her 
aid, you will genious contrivance in this article, 
ly wife mult aving ranged among the reſt ſome old 
iculars. But ain not fit, for uſe, but diſpoſed: in, 
that a nice ch a manner, as to conceal the ſtreaks 
ideas, in like white paint that cement the broken, 
nat your very eces together, I. mult drink my beer 
| flovenly on t of an earthen, mug, though a great 
nnot conceive antity of plate is conſtantly diſplayed 
done b w. þ the ſide - board; while alf the furni- 
y give off re, except when: we have con is 
en in pam for ne up in paper, as if the =o Ku 
n her, before zom it belongs; were gone into the 
ps with a fou duntry. Iu a word, Sir, any thing 
; and I have jat is decent and cleanly is too good. to 
or her, ie ud, for far ig ſhould, by dirtied; 
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and I live with every onvenience at 
hand, without the power of enjoying ons 
of them. I have elegant apartments, 
but am almoſt afraid to enter them; L 


have plate, china, and the moſt gented , 


ſurniture, but muſt not uſe them; which 
is as ridiculous an abſurdity; and almoſt 
as great an hardſhip, as if I had hands 
without the -of moving them ; the 
organs of ſight, ſmell, taſte, without be- 
ing ſuffrred to exert them; and feet with« 
out heing permitted to walk. 

Thus, Sir, this extravagant paſſion 
for Cleanlineſs, ſo predominant in wy 
wife, keeps the family in a perpetual 
ſtate of muck and dirt; and while we 
are furrounded with all neceſſaries, ſub- 
jects us to every. inconvenience. But 
what makes it ſilk a greater grievance 
is, that it has been the ridiculous caule 
of many other misfortunes. I have 
ſometimes created her anger by littering * 
the room with throwing my garters on a 
chair, or hanging my ptruque on one 
of the gilt ſconces. Having once un+ 
luckily ſpilt .a bottle of ink on one of 
the helt carpets; ſhe. was irreconcileable 


for a month ; and I had ſcarce brought © , 


her to temper again, when I moſt unfor- 
tunately ran againſt. the, footman, wha 
was entering with the dinner, and threw 
down a leg of pork and peaſe pudding 
on the —— floor. This ſuperabun- 
dant neatneſs did once. allo, very nearly 
occaſion my death; for while Ilay ill of 
a feyer, my delicate wife, thinking it 
would - refreſh me, ordered my bed= 
chamber to be mopped: and thy fame 
ſcrupulous nicety, was alſo the means of 
our loſing a very conſiderable. addition 
to our fortune. . 
A rich old uncle, on whom we had 
t dependance, came up to town laſt 
wnmer on purpole to pay us a viſit: 
but though he had rode above frety 
miles that day, he was obliged to ſtand. 
in the paſſage till his boots were pulled. 
off, for fear of ſoiling the Turkey car- 
pet. After ſupper the old gentleman, 
as Was his conſtant 
have his pipe : but this you may be { 
could by no means, be allowed, as the 


aftice, deſired to | 


filthy ſtench of the-tobacco would never 


be gotten out of the furniture again; 
and it was with much ado that my wife 
would even ſuffer him to go down and 
ſmgke in the kitchen. Wẽ had no roοꝶ 
to lodge him in, except a garret witir 
nothing but bare walls ; becauſe the 


Chints bed- chamber was, gadeed, tos 


4 


0 nice 5 
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N for a dirty qua 8 Theſe 
lights very much chagrined 

uncle hy : rr 
above a day or two, before my wife and 
he came to an open quarrel on the fol- 
-lowing occaſion. . It happened that he 
Had broaghe 2 favourite pointer with 

him, who at his firſt coming was imme - 

diately locked _ the coal · hole: but 
the dog having found means to eſca 
had crept flily _ up. ſtairs, and (beſides 
other marks of hie want of delicacy) 
had very calmly firetched himſelf out 
upon a crimſon ſk ſettee. My wife 


not only ſentenced him to the diſcipline 7 
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 nkvIN'd AND un von! 


* Caucm uſe of language is the ready 
communication of our thoughts 
to one another. As we cannot uce 
- the objects which raiſe ideas in our 

minds, we uſe words, which are made 
figns of thoſe objects. No man could 
etherwiſe convey to another the idea of 
a table or chair, without pointing to thoſe 
pieces of furniture; as_ children are 
_ remember the names of things 
by looking at their pictures. Thus, If 
I wanted to ment ion King Charles on 
horſeback, I muſt carry . — 
to Charing Croſs; and would I next telt 


him of the ſtatue of Sir John Barnard, 


we mult trudge back again, and he mult 
wait for my meaning till we got to the 
Royal Backangd, We ſhould be like 
the ſages of Laputa, who (as Gulliver 
dells us) having ſubſtituted things for 
words, uſed to carry about them ſuch 
. things as were neceſſary to expreſs the 
icular buſineſs they were to diſcourſe 
on. © I have often beheld,* ſays he, 
two of thoſe ſages 
der the weight of — packs, like 
< pedlars among us: who, when the 
© met in the fircets, would lay een 
© their loads, open their ſacks, and hold 
© converſation' for an hour together; 
then put vp their implements, help 
© each other to reſume their burthens, 
and take their leave. In theſe cir- 


cumſtances a man of the feweſt' words 
could not, indeed, talk without carry- 


ing about hga a much larger apparatus 
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almoſt ſinking un- 


of the whip, but inſiſted upon hang 
the crimi hanged up afterwards; va 
the maſter” interpoſing in his behalf, 
produced ſuch bigh words beben 
them, that my uncle ordered his 
and ſwore he would never darker ww 
doors again as long as he breathed,” 
went heme, and about two months zhy 
died: but as he could not forgive f 
ill treatment which both he and his 
had met with at our houſe, he had fl. 
tered his will, which before he had ma 
entirely in our favour. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 1 
| PETER PLaixaiy, 


Tin. 


of converſation than is contained in the 
bag of the noted Yeates, or any othe 

flight-of-hand artitt : he could not ſpak 

of a chicken or an owl, but it muſt le 

ready in his pocket to be produced. h 

fuch a caſe, we could not ſay we heard 

we ſaw the converſation of a friend; 

as in the epiſtolary correſpondence, ar. 

ried on by thoſe pretty bieroghyphic ia. 

ters (as they are called) where the pie 

ture of a deer and à woman finely drif 

is made to ſtand for the ekpretlion dt 
dear lap... 

But the invention of words has n. 
moved theſe difficulties; and we my 

talk not only of any thing we have ſcen, 

but what neither we nor the perſons to 

whom we, ſpeak ever ſaw. Thus me 

can convey to another the idea of abu: 

tle, without being reduced to the dil 

agreeable neceffity of learning it fron 

the cannon's mouth: and we can tak 

of the people in the world of the moon, 

without being obliged to make uſe of 
Biſhop Wilkins's artificial wings to if 
thither. Words, therefore, in the ct 
dimary courſe of life, are hke the paper- 
money among merchants, invented 2 
a more ready conveyance, by which the 
largeſt ſum can be tranſmitted to the 
molt; "diſtant place with as much ak 
as a letter; While the ſame in ſpect 
would require bags and cheſts, and er 
carts or ſhips," to tranſport it. But, 
however great theſe advantages are, tbe 
ule of language has brought along vi 


— 1 


ſeveral inconveniencies, as well as 


1 upon hung 


erwards; der money; for as this latter is more 
his be be to 2 5 more eaſily concealed, 
'ords ied off, or counterfeited, than bullion, 
ered his rehants have frequent cauſes to*com- 
er darken ws in that the convenience of this fort of 
breathed, © is not without it's alloy of evil; and 
'O months aft find, that in the uſe of language there 
ot” forgive g. ſo much room for deceit and miſtake, 
he and his at though it does not render it uſeleſs, 
ſe, he had, is much to be wiſhe& ſome remedy 
re he had mak bid be.contrived. 
Men are ſo apt to uſe the fame words 
e ſervant, | 1 different ſenſes, and call the ſame 
& PLatxay ing by different names, that often - 
nes they canavt underſtand others, or 
themſelves underſtood.” If one calls 
at thing black which anGther calls 
2, 1756, cen, or that prodigalit whittt another 
ls generoſity, they miſtake eachother's 
eaning, and can never'agree till they 
| plain the words. It is to this we owe 
much wrangling in diſcourſe, and fo 
| | any volumes of controverſy on almoſt 
ntained in the ery part of literature. I have known 
or any other diſpute carried on with great warmth, 
ould not ſpeak d when the diſputants have come to 
but it mul le plain what each meant, it has been 
produced. ln ilcovered they were both of a ſide : like 
ſay we heard, e men in the Play, who met and fought 
on of a friend; rſt, and, after each had bten heartily 
xondence, car. eaten, found themſelves to be friends. 
jerochpbie lu. hat ſhould we ſay, if this practice of 


where the pic 
zan finely drif 
| yn > 
words has m- 


and we may 
ve have ſeen, 


alling things by a wrong name was to 
htain among tradeſmen? If. you was 
o ſend to your haberdather for an hat, 
ou might receive a pair of ſtockings ; 


ppothecary, be furniſhed with a cathar- 
ic or a clyſter, 


the perſons w It would be needleſs to inſiſt upon the 
„. Thus we nconveniencies ariſing from the miſuſe ' 
idea of a bat: miſapprehenſion of terms in all ver- 
ea to the dl dal combats.z whether they be fought on 
ning it from he ſpot by word of mouth, or (like a 
4 we can tak game of Cheſs) maintained, even though 
| of the moon, ands and ſeas interpole, by the aſſiſtance 
make uſe of of the preſs. In our ordinary conver- 
| wings to f ſation, it is notorious, that no leſs con- 
re, in the «- fuſion has ariſen from the wrong applz- 
ke the paper- cation or perverſion of the original and 
, invented u molt natural import of words. I re- 
by which the member, when I commenced author, I 
nitted to the publiſhed a little pamphlet, which I flat- 
as much ak tered mylcif had ſome merit, though I 
ime in ſpeci mult confeſs it did not ſell. Conſcious 
efts, and cvel of my growing fame, I teſolved to ſend 
it it, Rot the firit ry of a to an uncle in the 
ages are, country, that my relations might judge 
vt along wil of the great honour 1 was 125 ts 
„ A i 
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br inſtrad af a cordial julep from youg 
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prove to the family: but how was I 
mortified, when the good man ſent me 
word, that he was ſorry to find I had 
ruined myſelf, and had wrote a book ; 


for the parſon of the pariſh had affured 


him that authors werg never worth a 
farthing, and always died in a gaol, 
Notwithſtanding this remonſtrance, I 
have till perſiſted in my Ruin; which at 
preſent I cannot ſay is quite compleated, 
as I can, make two meals a day, have 
et a coat to my back, with a clean ſhirt 
hor Sundays at leaft, and am lodged 
ſomewhat below a garret. However, 
this prediction of my uncle has often 
led me to conſider, in how many ſewles, 
different from it's general acceptation, 
the word Ruined is frequently made uſe 
of. When we hear this word applied 
to another, we ſhould naturally imagine 
the perſon is reduced to a ſtate worſe 
than he was in before, and fo low that 
it is ſcarce poſſi le for him to riſe again: 
but we ſhall often find, inſtead of his 
being undone, that he has rather met 
with ſome extraordinary good fortune ; 
and that thoſe” who prohounce him 
ruited, either mean you ſhould under- 
ſtand it in ſomè other light, or elſe call 
him undone, Becauſe he differs from 
them in his way of life, or becauſe they 
wiſh him to he in that fituation. I nec - 
not point out the extreme cruelty, as 
well as injuſtice, in the miſapplication 
of this tern; as it may literally ruin a 
man, by deftroying his character; ac- 
cording to the old Engliſh proverb 
« Give a dog an ill name, and hang him." 
+ Moſt. people. are, indeed, to entirely 
taken up with their own'narrow views, 
that, like the jaundiced eye, every thing 
appears to them of the ſame colour. 
From this ſelfiſn prejudice they are led 
to make a wrong judgment of the mo- 
tives and actions of others: and it is no 
wonder that they ſhould ſee Ruin ſtaring 
every man in the face, who happefis 
not to-think as they do ; I ſhall, there. 
fore, here ſet down a catalogue of ſome 
of my own acquaintance, whom the 
charity and good-nature of the world 
have not ſerupled to pronounce abſo- 
lately ruined... b 3 
A young clerzyman of Cambridge 
might have had a good college-living 
in about thirty year's time, or have been 
at the head of the houſe: but he choſe 
to quit his fellowſhip for a ſinall cure 
in town, with a view of recommending 
himſelf by his pong - Rummed, 
| 2G 


A fellow -- 
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A fellow of another college in the ſame 
univerſity refuſed to quit his books and 
his retirement, to live as chaplain with 
a ſmoking, drinking, ſwearing, fox- 
hunting country ſquire, who would have 

rovided for him = - - -- Ruined, 

Dr. Claſſic, à young ! po leone from 
Oxford, might have had more practice 
than Radcliffe or Mead: but having 
Rudied Ariftotle's Poetics, and read the 
Greek Tragedies, as well as Galen and 
Hippocrates, he was tempted to write 
A 2 which was univerſally applauded, 
and the author was - - - Ruined, 

A Student of the Temple might have 
made ſure of a Judge's Robes, or the 


Chancellor's Seals; but bein tired of. 
_ Gauntering in Weſtminſter Hall without 


even getting half a guinea for a motjon, 
he has accepted of a commiſſion in one of 
the new-railed regiments, and is Ruined. 
A younger brother of a good tamily 
threw himfelf away upon an obſcure wi- 
dow with a jointure of $cool, fer ann. 
by which he is - - Ruined. 
Another, a man of fortune, fxll in lovg 
with, and married a gentee] girl with- 
out a farthing ; and though ſhe makes 
him an excellent wife, he is univerſall 
allowed to have Ruined himſelf, 


Before I conclude, I cannot but take * © was ruined—yes, it was full tn 


notice of the ſtrange ſenſe, in which a 


; N DOP THE THIRD VOLUME, 


y © three weeks after I was ruin 


% 


friend of mine once heard this wag 
in company by a girl of the town, "ol 
young creature, being all life and hi 
engroſſed all the converſation ta herd 
and herſelf indeed was the ſubje@., of 
the converſation : but what mol 
prized him, was the manner in which 
uſed this word Ruined; which g 
frequently in her diſcoucſe, though 
intended by her to convey the meu 
— affixed to it. It eh 
ometimes as an ra to determine i 
of every occurrence She bougi 
n juſt after ſhe was ruined 
firſt time ſhe ſaw Garrick in Rangel 
was in doubt whether it was beg 
after ſhe was ruined.——Having occall 
to mention a young gentleman, ſhe buff 
into raptures—* Q he is a dear 
© He it was that ruined me -O 
© dear foul! He carried me to an 
© ten miles from my father's bog 
© the country, where he ruined meal 
he had not ruined me, I ſhould has 
© been as miſerable and as moping 

© {ifters. But the dear ſoul 1 
© to go abroad upon his travels, wil 
© was obliged to come upon the tons 


© not fo much as three weeks att 


« weeks after I was ruined.” 


* 
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